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ACCULTURATION AND THE HORSE COMPLEX 
AMONG GERMAN-BRAZILIANS By EMILIO WILLEMS 


ERMAN immigration into Brazil began in the early nineteenth century. 

The first homogeneous German settlement in the state of Rio Grande 
do Sul, Sao Leopoldo, was founded in 1824. The official statistics concerning 
German immigration differ widely.t The total number seems not to go beyond 
200,000. Most of the settlement was in the rain forests which rise from the 
coastal region of the southern states and extend as far as the central plateaus. 
In this vast and very hilly area the settlers established an agricultural society 
based upon small property and the somewhat modified family system which 
had been brought over from Germany. Spatial expansion of the German col- 
onists was limited by the already settled coastal strip and the central highland 
with its society of cattlebreeders. 

In order to understand the acculturation process which took place in 
southern Brazil, one should know: 1. the social status which the immigrants 
possessed in their homeland; 2. their struggle for status in Brazil; 3. the 
social status of those Brazilians with whom the settlers had contacts, and 
4. special needs which appeared under different geographical conditions and 
led to the borrowing of certain elements of the native culture apart from the 
social prestige ascribed to their donors. 

It ought to be noted that the early German settlers came for the most part 
from the lower strata of the rural population. Many of them had still known 
serfdom or were hired workers on Prussian manors. Politically they were all 
merely Untertanen, subjects of their king without the slightest traces of demo- 
cratic patterns in their political behavior. The educational level, chiefly of 
the Pomerian immigrants, was comparatively low. Since the middle of the 
nineteenth century the number of artisans and industrial workers among the 
German immigrants was steadily increasing and even the peasants who came 
to Brazil in the last fifty years brought a greater amount of technological 
knowledge than the old immigrants. However, their adjustment to the eco- 


1 According to one computation published in the Diario Oficial (April 29, 1937) the total of 
German immigrants who so far had entered Brazilian territory was 154,999. A later computation 
gives 170,645 as the number of immigrants supposed to have entered from 1884 to 1939. (Anuédrio 
Estatistico do Brasil, Ano V, 1939,/40, p. 1307.) 
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nomic conditions of Rio Grande do Sul and Santa Catarina involved the loss 
of a considerable part of the old world culture. An observer stated recently 
that there is a cultural difference of nearly one hundred years between an 
average modern German peasant and most of the rural German-Brazilians 
of Rio Grande do Sul.? 

In their struggle for status the German settlers met with the suspicion and 
scorn of the natives. Fear that Protestant sects might establish themselves 
and fear that political troubles might develop which would weaken the Portu- 
guese monarchy contributed to the development of anti-foreign attitudes 
during the colonial period. Besides, the structure of the Brazilian society was 
based upon slavery and large property. This means that in Southern Brazil as 
elsewhere under similar conditions, manual work was despised and native 
middle classes were almost non-existent. The dominant class of the southern 
states was, at the beginning of the immigration period, constituted by the big 
landowners and cattlebreeders. All of them were slave holders and, according 
to the patterns of the slave system, they tended to confuse manual work with 
slave work. Thus they followed their own cultural tradition when they tried 
to ascribe to the newcomers a social status similar to that of the slave popula- 
tion. Under these conditions the German settlers held a very low status during 
the first decades of the immigration. Their struggle for a higher status may be 
described as the setting up of a middle class in the native society. But the rise 
of the new middle class could take place only by borrowing a certain assort- 
ment of cultural values from the native society. In general, the inclination to 
borrow elements of the Brazilian culture seems to have been considerable in 
the first phase of immigration. With the rise of their social status the willing- 
ness of the settlers to assimilate gradually decreases. Yet certain structural 
changes of the Brazilian society in the last thirty years, followed by the adop- 
tion of a more aggressive assimilation policy by the Brazilian government, 
have strongly stimulated the acceptance of Brazilian cultural values. 

However, the borrowing process was highly selective, except in those 
spheres of interest which were directly connected with the biological survival 
and adaptation of the settlers. Thus a considerable number of material traits 
has been taken over, even from the caboclos of the coast who represent the 
lowest and culturally poorest stratum of the Brazilian rural society. But con- 
tacts with the pastoral society of the highland offer quite different aspects. 
There is no doubt about the higher status of this part of Brazil’s rural popu- 
lation when compared with the caboclos of the coast. The gaucho culture’ 
carries a higher prestige than does the simpler one of the native cultivators. 


2 Hans Porzelt, Der deutsche Bauer in Rio Grande do Sul, 1930, p. 107. 

3 The inhabitants of Rio Grande do Sul are called gauchos. In a more restricted sense gauchos 
are only the cattle-breeders and cowboys of the central plateau of this state. In the present 
paper, the word is used in the last sense. 
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As a matter of fact the German-Brazilians who have been in permanent con- 
tact with the gauchos, and lageanos (as the highlanders of Santa Catarina are 
sometimes called), show a higher degree of assimilation than the German 
settlers of the lowlands. In terms of acculturation this means that a greater 
amount of cultural values were transferred from the highlanders to the 
German-Brazilians. As a conspicuous example of cultural borrowing between 
the two groups we will take the horse complex which may be considered as one 
of the most outstanding characteristics of the pastoral culture of the southern 
central plateaus. However, the willingness of the German settlers to accept 
the native horse complex is due not only to the higher standing of the gaucho 
culture in the hierarchy of Brazilian regional cultures, but also to certain 
cultural associations which the average German immigrant attaches to the 
saddle horse. 

It should be remembered that the German peasant cultures, like most of 
the other folk cultures of Europe, do not have the horse as a riding animal. 
In general, peasantry has signified for long centuries serfdom or social status 
similar to that of serfs. The saddle horse was a privilege of the free (noble) 
man and symbolized high status. The freeing of the serf removed their legal 
bonds, but did not reduce much of the social distance between the peasants 
and the Junkers and large landholders, especially in the eastern provinces of 
Prussia. Almost everywhere the distinctive culture of the upper rural class 
involved social distance and a considerable amount of prestige was attached 
to many of its traits. The saddle horse represented and still represents one of 
the outstanding cultural traits of Germany’s rural aristocracy. Here as else- 
where in Europe the large farmer, whether or not he is a Junker, controls the 
activities of his field hands by using a horse from which he gives his commands. 
Landless fieldworkers and smaller landholders never own saddle horses. 

In the cities the riding horse is one of the most expensive luxuries of the 
upper classes. The owning of a thoroughbred, or the breeding of thorough- 
breds for races, is always a means to improve or maintain a social position of 
comparatively high prestige. In the old German army prior to 1914, the highest 
prestige was attached to the cavalry, whose officers were almost always noble- 
men. 

It is not surprising that in the cultural tradition of the German settlers the 
owning of a saddle horse still carries much of these old world connotations and 
appears to be one of the most desirable values of the Brazilian culture. Since 
the beginning of German immigration the settlers tended to transfer much 
of the prestige which horse owning had in their homeland, to the gauchos and 
lageanos. 

Very early in the immigration period the settlers entered into contact with 
the cattlemen of the central plateaus whence cattle and horses were intro- 
duced. The representative of the gaucho culture in the areas settled by Ger- 
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mans was usually the fropeiro, i.e., the man who accompanied a tropa (herd) 
of oxen, cows, horses or mules brought to the lowland for sale. From the tropeiro 
the settlers not only bought their first horses but also borrowed almost all the 
traits associated more or less intimately with the riding horse. In the first 
place the saddle and the whole riding gear were taken over from the gaucho 
society. Knowledge of how to make use of horses and of how to care for them 
generally followed the accepted native patterns. According to the riding pat- 
terns of Southern Brazil one usually prefers horses and mules called marcha- 
dores. These animals have been trained to walk by short and quick paces. 
Riding on a marchador gives the utmost comfort to the horseman who does not 
have to accompany the movements of his horse and thus can remain almost 
motionless in the saddle even when his animal moves rapidly (marcha batida). 
Riding gear and saddle, which is covered with several pieces of soft leather and 
thick sheep hides, are well adjusted to the other patterns and enable the rider 
to cover long distances without becoming tired.‘ The techniques of riding and 
training marchadores were borrowed by the German settlers. The care given 
the horses by their owners followed native patterns. In Europe horses are kept 
in stables, but in the almost subtropical areas of Southern Brazil the open 
pasture was readily substituted for the stable. The German-Brazilians also 
learned from the ¢ropeiros the art of curing sick horses. 

Techniques concerned with the rounding up of running horses by means 
of the lasso or boleadeiras' were adopted by many German-Brazilians. A trav- 
eller who visited Sao Leopoldo in 1827 tells us that “‘there are few children who 
know how to read and write while all the time possible they ride on horseback 
like Brazilians and practice the throwing of the lasso,—a rope made of raw 
leather with a metal handle at the end and used to catch cattle.’ 

The taking over of the saddle horse and its more closely associated traits 
was accompanied in some areas by the adoption of the gaucho regional cos- 
tume: a large hat, a poncho or pala (kind of overcoat), the bombachas (wide 
trousers), a neckerchief fastened by a ring, and soft leather boots, the tops of 
which could be pushed down. Well-to-do people use enormous silver spurs and 
riding gear covered with rich silver ornaments. Perhaps more interesting than 
the acceptance of these material traits are certain behavior patterns that Ger- 
man-Brazilians associate with the gaucho type. Lageanos and gauchos are said 
to be brave and highly sensible in all questions concerned with their personal 


‘Tt must be noted that urban Brazilians of the upper classes have accepted the so-called 
English equitation patterns and so did the Brazilian army which was trained first by German 
and later by French military commissions. 

5 Three small balls made of metal or stone and covered with leather. They are fastened 
together by sogas, i.e., small leather strips. The boleadeiras or bolas are thrown against the legs 
of running animals in order to make them fall. 

® Carl Seidler, Dez Anos no Brasil (Brazilian Edition) (Sao Paulo, s/d), p. 111. 
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honor. The endless political troubles of this frontier zone and the lack of an ef- 
fective state control until recent times are responsible for the appearance of 
peculiar fighting patterns among the gaucho people. Obviously the German- 
Brazilians adopted these fighting patterns from the gauchos, substituting the 
gun and the facdo (large knife) for the fist and other improvised weapons of 
Germany’s “‘inn-fightings.”’ At a congress of German-Brazilian Catholics held 
in 1930 in a small town of Rio Grande do Sul, one speaker said: 

“One of the worst habits of our colonists is the carrying of guns. Almost 
all boys on leaving school have already their gun hanging at the belt. Nobody 
respects the official prohibition of carrying fire-arms; on the contrary, it is 
very common to hear things like this: ‘Who would dare to take away my gun 
will have to eat all the bullets I have loaded.’ How many disasters for time 
and eternity have already been caused by this unfortunate habit! Any mean- 
ingless dispute leads to shootings! How many families have in this manner lost 
their providers! . . . Not even in the church do people leave their guns. I have 
already seen people kneeling at the communicants’ bench with guns at their 
belts!’’? 

Together with these fighting patterns which are closely related to a peculiar 
honor concept, the German-Brazilians have borrowed a set of cultural traits 
which may be called gambling-complex. Insofar as horse races are considered 
highly desirable opportunities for betting, there may be said to exist a direct 
relationship between the horse and the gambling complex. Unknown in rural 
Germany, the horse race is one of the most popular traits of German-Brazilian 
culture. Even in the semi-urban centers of the coast where the horse culture 
did not develop as much as in the interior, horse races are common and there 
as elsewhere they appear to serve three functions: 1. to give opportunity for 
apostas (bettings) ;* 2. to stimulate the trade or bartering of horses;* 3. to in- 
crease the prestige of the rider, the owner, or the breeder of the racing horse. 

One of the most significant features of the acculturation process is the fact 
that the horse complex with its more or less closely connected traits and trait 
complexes was taken over by the German-Brazilians together with the cor- 
responding Portuguese vocabulary.'’® Here as elsewhere under similar condi- 


7 Ernst Jungblut, Einigkeit und Zusammenhalt der Katholiken deutscher Zunge (Katholiken- 
versammlung in Arroio do Meio, 1930. Published by the Volksverein fiir die deutschen Katholiken 
in Rio Grande do Sul, Porto Alegre, 1930), p. 106. 

8 It seems to be significant that the verb jogar (to gamble) is used as a synonym of apostar 
(to bet). 

® Besides its economic usefulness, the bartering of horses and mules serves a social function. 
It is a very common trait in rural Southern Brazil and not only in the areas settled by gauchos 
or German-Brazilians. In Sao Paulo this kind of bartering is sometimes called barganha and brings 
together on Sunday mornings the widely scattered inhabitants of the rural districts. 

1© Rural German-Brazilians speak some German dialect or a mixture of several dialects into 
which a great number of Portuguese words have been introduced. Usually people are quite un- 
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tions “words which are borrowed are adopted because of their association 
with borrowed traits of material or non-material culture.’ However there is, 
of course, a difference between borrowing of words which have no equivalents 
in the adopting language and those which have synonymous terms. When 
German-Brazilians adopted, for instance, the whole vocabulary connected 
with the subtropical fauna and flora of Southern Brazil, or when they intro- 
duced along with new technical devices the corresponding Portuguese words, 
this kind of linguistic borrowing represents an answer to certain cultural needs. 
But in Southern Brazil, the settlers of German descent adopted a considerable 
number of words which existed in the German dialects they brought over from 
the homeland. This happened also with reference to most of the words asso- 
ciated with the horse complex. There is strong evidence that the settlers 
wished to adopt the largest possible number of Portuguese words because the 
use of this language contributed to break down cultural isolation and to make 
the struggle for status much easier. A good example of this general trend ap- 
pears to be the adoption of the word cavalo (horse), which many German- 
Brazilians of Rio Grande do Sul connected with the German word Pferd. The 
settlers are quite unconscious of the twofold feature of this term.” Like other 
double forms cavalo-Pferd is used in an area where contacts with gauchos 
are frequent and the population of German origin manifest strong tendencies 
to abandon their social heritage. The Portuguese language seems to have 
acquired among the German-Brazilians of this region a ritual value since it 
symbolizes “Brazilization” and therefore distance from the despised German 
inheritage. 


List OF PORTUGUESE WORDS ASSOCIATED WITH THE HORSE COMPLEX AND 
BORROWED BY GERMAN-BRAZILIANS OF GERMAN TONGUE 


Portuguese German-Brazilian English 

alazao lasséy cinnamon-colored horse 

arrieiro ariéro muleteer 

badana bandane piece of soft leather used to cover 
the sheep hides of the saddle 

baio bai bay 


conscious of the fact that these terms are not of German origin. Vide Emflio Willems, A ssimilagdo 
e Populacées marginais no Brasil (Sao Paulo, 1940), pp. 180. Egon Schaden, Aculturagdo linguistica 
numa comunidad: rural (Sociologia, Vol. IV, No. 3, 1942). 

11 Horace Miner, St. Denis, A French-Canadian Parish (Chicago, 1939), p. 243. 

12 Obviously the lack of schools and informal primary contacts are mainly responsible for 
the definite acceptance of these forms. The Portuguese vocabulary of German-Brazilians offers 
many instances of “audition errors” according to the phonetic structure of the respective German 
dialect spoken by the immigrants. 
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Portuguese 

bocal 

broca 

brocha, brochada 


cabecudo 
cabresto 
cargueiro 
carona 


carreira 
chicote 
chucro 
coxonilho 


égua 
empacador 


garupa 
gaviao 


lacar 
laco 
lobuno 


macho 
malacara 
marcha 


marchador 
marcha troteada 
matungo 


pangaré 


pasto 
peao 
pelego 
petico 
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German-Brazilian 
porsal 

brok 

broSade 


kabessun 


kabrest, gabrest 
kaprest 
kaiér, kaiéie 


kar6én 


karére, karéie 
Sikdét 

Suker 

kéSenil 


égva 
pakadér 


garup 

kabién, kabidnij 
(adj.) 

lasken 

lask 

lebune 


mase 
mas 


maSedér, maskedér 
ma§ trotedde 
matunge 


bangré 


bast, past 
pidy 

pelég, peléger 
petis 


English 
bit 
hoof disease 
the sudden stopping of a galloping 
horse 
thick-headed (name given to cer- 
tain horses) 


halter 

horse or mule used for carrying 
loads 

piece of leather put under the 
saddle 

horse race 

whip 

non-domesticated horse 

a kind of saddlecloth 


mare 
stubborn horse 


hip of the horse 

literally: sparrow-hawk; indocile 
horse 

to lasso 

lasso 

dark gray horse 


literally: male: mule 

horse with a white forehead 

march (mode of walking of the 
horse) 

horse trained in “marching” 

“march” similar to the trot 

bad or old horse 


horse or mule whose lower parts 
are whitish 

pasture 

kind of mule 

sheephide put upon the saddle 

horse of low stature 
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Portuguese German-Brazilian English 

picacgo pikas black horse with white nose and 
legs 

potreiro potrér enclosed pasture near the house 

rabicho rabi§ piece of the harness 

rabo de tatu rapetatu short leather whip 

rédea rédie, rélin reata 

relho lélie twisted leather whip 

rosilho rosil, rosilio rubican horse 

ruano rudne sorrel with white mane and tail 

selim salin side saddle 

serrilha sirilie bridle-bit 

tobiano tubidne horse with large white spots 

tordilho todil dapple-gray horse 

tropa trépen, trop mule-train 

tropeiro tropéro man who leads a drove of horses 
or mules 

zaino zaine brown horse 


The spatial distribution of the traits connected with the horse complex is 
not quite equal in the several areas settled by German-Brazilians. The largest 
diffusion was reached in the regions which border the area of the grazing in- 
dustry in the Southern Highlands. In the valleys near the coast, chiefly in 
Santa Catarina, the influence of the horse upon the culture is less pronounced. 
There, as in more urbanized areas, a smaller number of traits associated with 
the saddle horse were adopted. The garments, the Jago and the boleadeiras of 
the gaucho, are sometimes missing. Most of the horses are of a rather poor 
quality and the skill of the riders cannot be compared with the acrobatic 
dexterity of the gaucho. But everywhere in the German-Brazilian settlements 
the whole population knows how to ride on horseback. Everywhere small 
children may be seen mounting unsaddled horses and riding at the utmost 
speed. In the rural areas with its widely scattered farmsteads, people go to 
church on horseback. On Sundays the praga and the streets near the chapel 
are crowded with hundreds of horses, many of them with the side-saddle used 
by women. A similar aspect may be viewed near the rural schools during the 
school hours, for almost all the children go to school on horseback. 

German-Brazilians do not like to go on foot. Sometimes they lose half an 
hour or so with the rounding up of their horses in order to make a five minutes’ 
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trip to the neighbor’s house. Walking on foot has acquired a somewhat de- 
grading significance, for only beggars and vagrants go on foot. 

In colonies settled by new German immigrants, horses are always intro- 
duced with a surprising rapidity. In 1904, a traveller found in the small colony 
of Hansa (Santa Catarina) 147 horses. The whole settlement had only 360 
homesteads and was established only five years before. ““These horses regard- 
less of their very poor quality, are generally bought for luxury. The immigrant 
who always appreciated in Germany the riding on horseback as a seigniorial 
entertainment, first of all wishes to climb in the social ladder by owning a 
saddle horse. . . . In any case the large quantity of horses in a new settlement 
may be deplored from an economic standpoint because there is no horse- 
breeding in the colony of Blumenau. However it seems comprehensible from 
a social view-point.”” 

It seems to be worth noting that German immigrants do not associate the 
same social value with mules. This material trait is missing in the cultural 
tradition of the settlers and the mule’s descent from the despised ass is to be 
seen as a hindrance to a ready acceptance of the mule which is highly appre- 
ciated everywhere in Southern Brazil. Wettstein found in the above mentioned 
colony only two mules, while there were already 451 in the older settlements 
of the municipio. “The German has...a ‘national aversion’ against the 
donkey-sib and only after a number of years the great advantages which the 
mule offers as a means of transportation are adequately recognized by the 
immigrants.’ 

Thus it is safe to conclude that the horse complex serves in the German- 
Brazilian culture at least two social functions: 

1. Actually the borrowing of the saddle horse, with its more or less closely 
associated traits, from the pastoral society of the central plateaus con- 
tributed to raise the social status of the German-Brazilians. Certain 
cultural patterns of the homeland, which associate high social value to 
the riding horse, exercised a marked influence upon the attitude of the 
settlers toward the native horse complex. Under the control of this 
inherited pattern, the borrowing of the new trait complex became a 
conspicuous source of social satisfaction for the average settler. 

. The saddle horse provided a new means of locomotion specially adjusted 
to the type of dispersed settling which prevailed from the first in the 
rural areas inhabited by German-Brazilians and immigrants. The use 
of the saddle horse renders much easier the coming together of people 
and thus avoids the disintegration of the inherited community patterns. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAO PAULO 
SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


13 Dr. Phil. Wettstein, Brasilien und die deutsch-brasilianische Kolonie Blumenau (Leipzig, 
1907), p. 168. 4 Thid., p. 169. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF ETHNOLOGICAL THEORY AS ILLUS- 
TRATED BY STUDIES OF THE PLAINS SUN DANCE 
By JOHN W. BENNETT 


ITHIN the framework of the Boas tradition have evolved numerous 

approaches, varying from analytic quantification to subjective inter- 
pretations of cultural wholes. The essential quality of this body of materials 
has not been that of a school with unified methodology and common goals, 
but rather as Lowie and Kroeber point out, a series of offshoots all more or less 
illustrative of some particular facet of the Boas training. The wide scope of 
Boas’ interests, his catholicity of theory, have been productive of many fruit- 
ful approaches to the study of man and his culture. 

It does not necessarily follow, however, that consistent tendencies cannot 
be found in Boas’ own anthropological literature. Throughout his contributions 
there is constant attention to the requirements of empirical research; the 
necessity for sound and exhaustive treatment of masses of carefully-organized 
detail, with a rigid restriction of generalization from such data. Although his 
early interests in the physical sciences may have been atypical for the period,! 
this insistence upon the close relationship of theory to fact can be viewed as 
an essentially nineteenth century empiricistic outlook. 

This methodological rule was transmitted to Boas’ students with extraor- 
dinary success during the formative years of American anthropology. In this 
period the necessity for recapturing the Indian past was uppermost; the prob- 
lems lay primarily in the data-securing field, and not in the area of pure 
theory. Combined with this feature was the basically polemic approach to 
nineteenth century evolutionism, an attitude that resulted in probably healthy 
reaction against sweeping generalization, and introduced the analysis of cul- 
tural units with a wealth of descriptive detail. 

From the combination of these three factors—a methodological principle, 
the American requirements for concrete data, and the desire for systematic 
studies of cultural microcosms—emerged the “historical” school of the second 
and third decades of the century. This group of investigators was interested 
in tracing the development of American Indian cultures and tribal groups; 
their methods had nothing whatever to do with historical research,? but were 
based upon the close-range empirical techniques developed by Boas in his 
studies of art forms and mythology. 

Critical essays dealing with this phase of anthropological development 
have been abundant enough, but a consideration of its place in the changing 


1 Vide A. L. Kroeber, Franz Boas: The Man (Franz Boas, Memoirs of the American Anthropo- 
logical Association, No. 61, 1943), p. 7. 


* The term “history” meant only general development and origins, not the exhaustive analy- 
sis of social, economic, and political structure through time. 
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currents of research through the years is lacking. In this paper it is proposed 
to study anthropological treatment of a single cultural phenomenon—the Sun 
Dance ceremonial of the Plains Indians—as it reflected the changing interests 
from 1920 to the present. Originally analyzed with an historical reconstruc- 
tionistic bias, as a recurrent theme it has adequately portrayed the vicissi- 
tudes and steady growth of ethnological theory through this quarter-century. 


I. CONTRIBUTIONS ON THE SUN DANCE 
The Spier Analysis 


Following the publication of Lowie’s study of Plains Indian societies, the 
next large body of data awaiting analysis was the series of monographs on the 
Sun Dance, dating back to Alice Fletcher’s 1883 account of the ceremony for 
the Oglala and culminating in Dorsey’s monumental description of the 
Arapaho dance. This latter monograph had stimulated a number of other 
accounts that appeared as a programmatic series by the American Museum, 
and concurrently, as Spier’s analysis.* 

Lowie’s method had set the style: analytical-descriptive studies of trait 
diffusion in order to trace the historical development of a complex or series 
of complexes. Spier therefore stated, 


It is the aim of the present study to reconstruct the history of the sun dance and to 
investigate the character of the factors that determined its development. 


His objective was thus clearly two-sided: an historical reconstruction plus 
a consideration of the formal-functional elements of the ceremonial in order 
to understand the processes by which it took hold in the various tribes. Refer- 
ences to Spier’s paper in contemporary works usually characterize the method 
as “historical”; actually the distribution-reconstruction study was only one 
portion of the paper. As Spier stated, 


The character of transmission has been such as to produce a greater uniformity through- 
out the area in the distribution of regalia and behavior than of the ideas . . . associated 
with them. The corollary of this is that tribal individuality has been expressed prin- 
cipally in pattern concepts of organization and motivation . . . it follows that the de- 
terminants must be sought in the conditions under which incorporation proceeds. 


Although the approach is broader than a mere trait-distributional study, 
as the quotation indicates, the problem was formulated in the terminology 
and bias of the period, namely, 


The Problem presented . . . is essentially historical: to trace the relations between the 
various sun dance ceremonies. This should provide some notion of tribal reactions to 
the diffusion of a ceremonial complex. 


*L. Spier, The Sun Dance of the Plains Indians: Its Development and Diffusion (Anthropo- 
logical Papers, American Museum of Natural History, Vol. 16, Pt. 7, 1921). 
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For this general purpose,‘ Spier had available a number of accounts of the 
tribal ceremony, varying from the detailed, 338-page volume by Dorsey for 
the Arapaho to a 3-page account of the Sisseton Dakota ceremony by Skinner. 
Most of the data were concerned with the procedure, structure, and regalia 
of the dance, a preliminary study of which convinced Spier that the dance was 
remarkably similar in its outward manifestations. He, therefore, isolated some 
fourteen traits which were common to all tribes, not using these in his analysis. 

Further, he omitted from comparison details of the ceremony that were 
wholly unique for individual tribes. His analytic discussion of these, however, 
in the later chapters on Organization and Diffusion, bolstered the distribu- 
tional conclusions. 

A critical study of the universals showed marked uniformity throughout 
the area, but at the same time a greater development and elaboration of them 
among the Arapaho and Cheyenne. The distribution of Spier’s listed traits 
showed much the same thing—again reinforcing his conclusions. 

When he reconsidered his distribution tables with certain conclusions al- 
ready indicated as a result of intense study of the universals and uniques, 
Spier was struck by their essential agreement, in spite of the fact— 


... that complexes, such as the buffalo hunt, are given no more weight than such 
minor traits as the finger plume. 


Even the non-comparability of source material could be resolved by the 
cross-check afforded by these interlocking reconstructions, for— 


No more striking example of difference in reporting could be found than between the 
single inadequate account of the Gros Ventre and the half dozen representing the 
Blackfoot ceremony, yet both score alike in coincidences with the three central tribes.® 


‘Cf. with the goals of contemporary acculturation studies as illustrative of the constant 
factors in the American ethnological tradition: “ . . . the possible relationships to be disterned 
between the selection of traits under the various types of contacts léading to acculturation, and 
the situations in which acculturatidn may occur” (Outline for the Study of Acculturation, R. Red- 
field, R. Linton, M. J. Herskovits. Quoted from M. J. Herskovits, Acculturation (N. Y., 1937), 
p. 133). 

5 This would, however, be expected regardless of the fullness of the accounts, since in the 
light of more recent knowledge the Gros Veritre must be regarded as late offshoots of the Arapaho. 
The underlying technical problem—how to define the unit for analysis—is recurrent in ethnology. 
Goldenweiser (Contributions of Anthropology, in Barnes, Becker & Becker, Contemporary Social 
Theory, N. Y., 1940, p. 469) notes that Tylor in 1889 and Hobhouse, et al., in 1915 encountered 
the problem in the form of their unit, a “tribe,”’ for statistical analysis. A trait was uncritically 
counted twice if it appeared in contiguous tribes. Similar logical difficulties inhere in the con- 
figurationist approach: What are the boundaries of the configuration—is it an overall ethos or 
specific core behavior? Does the configuration delimit the culture, or vice versa? To test the con- 
figuration empirically, what units must we use? The problem is also highly important in archeo- 
logical analysis. A systematic methodological investigation of it as it appears in various anthropo- 
logical approaches would be immensely valuable. 
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The final results of this study convinced Spier that the majority of elabo- 
rated traits were held by the tribes in the center (really the southwest corner 
of the Plains area, but culturally central) with the complex decreasing as the 
borders of the Plains were approached. The whole range of the less-important 
traits showed a widespread and somewhat random distribution, but no matter 
which group of tribes shared a particular trait, one or more members of the 
“central” group shared it as well. 

At this point Spier confessed that— 


Two equally plausible reasons might be advanced to account for these conditions: 
either these minor rites were diffused from different parts of the Plains or from the 
central group. 


The answer to this problem was obtained by the analysis of the organiza- 
tion and certain specific elaborations, rather than through the doctrinaire 
medium of trait-distribution. 

The foregoing brief discussion serves to describe the broad outlines of 
Spier’s method, which although historical in orientation, nevertheless con- 
tained important functional elements. Underlying this procedure can be seen 
a number of basic premises that we shall present not to criticize Spier as an 
anthropologist, but rather to characterize ethnological theory of the period. 


Criteria for Historicity 

Eclectic as his method may have been, Spier defined the problem as 
“essentially historical’; his objective to “trace relations,” and by so doing, 
to reveal and analyze differences in form and function in terms of the cultural 
differences in the various tribal recipients of the traits. This view is to be 
regarded as fundamental in the ethnology of the ’20s: historical relations are 
basic to an understanding of cultural differentiation. Or rephrased in contempo- 
rary terminology: phenomena with a common origin subsequently separated 
in space (and time), tend to develop formal and functional differentiation. 
And further, if two sets of phenomena, widely separated in space, show sig- 
nificant formal and/or functional similarity, it can be assumed that they have 
had a common origin. 

Spier found this view somewhat inadequate. We find him observing the 
remarkable formal homogeneity but functional inconsistency of the dance 
from tribe to tribe, and trying to explain this puzzling feature by analyzing 
the organizational and causational factors in detail. His results validated the 
historical-distributional outline, but he was nevertheless led to plead for more 
detailed studies of cultural ‘‘variability,” and more concrete isolation of cer- 
tain vague concepts of the period. 

It follows that Spier’s criteria for formal similarity are important for an 
understanding of his conclusions. Here we find some variation according to the 
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type of investigation under way. For trait distributions the criteria are less 
rigid, thus: 

The semi-roofed type is used by Oglala and Ponca, although the Ponca structure is 
little more than an encircling wall of boughs. 


Here the bare concept of “semi-roof” is utilized as sufficient to establish 
a tentative historical connection. And again: 


It is reasonable to assume that the bower built over the altar by the Southern Chey- 
enne . . . is simply this same screen [found in Arapaho, Kiowa, etc.] extending around 
three sides of the altar. 


Conscious of the unweighted character of these traits in the distributional 
phase of his study, Spier checked them by a careful analysis of other features. 
In organizational data his criteria for similarity were more carefully worked 
out, and were also regarded by him as more reliable. Thus after his lengthy 
discussion of the leadership principle, he concludes, 


I think we can be certain that the former is the older, because of their respective dis- 
tribution and because the individual organization appears again as the basic element 
in the fraternity. 


Thus priority is established by (1) distribution of traits, and (2) formal 
elaboration, which in principle is later than simpler elements. An additional 
example: 


It may be that we have in skin and bundle a disintegrated image, or that the two used 
together finally coalesced in an image. 


Again formal complexity is used for defining the type of connection. The 
factor of functional non-conformity as governing the receptivity of a par- 
ticular culture element is not considered here, although Spier discusses it fully 
in other contexts. For distributional purposes he holds to the facts of presence 
and absence. 


Criteria for Diffusion and Independent Invention 

Fundamental in this context is the feeling that Spier regards the Sun 
Dance as a patchwork of essentially discrete elements thrown together by a 
series of historical accidents. This is the obvious interpretation of such state- 
ments as: 


These considerations suggest the sun dance is a synthetic product. 


The particular collocation of culture elements found in each sun dance is the product 
of a long series of historic events. 


Wissler’s popularization of the Sun Dance data and Lowie’s Primitive 
Society are perhaps responsible for the later emphasis on this viewpoint. That 
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Spier’s methodology never reflected such a narrow view has already been 
indicated. Traits are not merely accidentally diffused, but rather borrowed, a 
strong systematic selection has been exercised; materia! objects and procedures, being 
imitated in advance of the ideas originally associated with them, are organized on the 
native model and given the motivation of the familiar religious sanctions. 


There is little doubt that Spier felt diffusion to be more important than 
invention, since the entire analysis is occupied with a study of the movement 
of traits from tribe to tribe and with an attempt to ascertain the priority of 
certain features. In most cases this interpretation is sound, as in the case of 
the individual vs. fraternal organizational principle, but in other places, fortu- 
nately rare, he falls prey to dogma. For instance: 

The Wind River Shoshoni dance resembles the Arapaho and Gros Ventre equally, but 
inasmuch as it lacks both bundle and fraternity organization it was probably derived 
from the latter. 


Sound functional reasons can be given for the lack of these traits in the 
Shoshoni: they are fundamental, deeply-rooted Plains elements with a rela- 
tively long history. Given a Shoshonean culture, one would scarcely expect 
such traits to take hold, even were it exposed to them. The more superficial 
Sun Dance traits were easily transferred. Hence it follows that the Shoshoni 
dance could have been derived from Arapaho. 

Independent invention was brought to the fore in a few places, however, 
when intense study failed to reveal historical connection. Notably, 


..- 1 am inclined to believe that the trait has been invented independently. All three 
concepts—purchase, participation at the time of purchase, and fourfold repetition— 
occur commonly enough in combination in the Plains for this to be the case here. 


The phrasing is cautious, however, and almost apologetic! 

Linton has distinguished between form, meaning, use, and function, thus 
expertly categorizing some useful concepts that are finding wide currency. 
Spier was equally aware of these categories in 1921, though his phraseology 
was naturally not so precise. Thus he states, 


Only the fact that an organizing idea must be disseminated as an adjunct of some object 
or action can account for its great diffusion. 
He further noticed that form varies less than meaning or function, since, 


... in the process of their assimilation foreign ideas are reduced more completely to 
the native standards than any of the material or behavioristic manifestations of the 
ceremony. 


It is interesting to note the line of reasoning that led Spier to these conclu- 
sions, since it is so characteristic of the period. He is concerned primarily with 
the specific conditions governing the contact with foreign traits, because only 
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a discovery of these will allow him to achieve final verification of his historical 
reconstruction. These processes of change and selection are grounded on an 


individualistic base. Thus: 


Two stages are involved in these processes; first, the appropriation or invention of the 
novel trait by the individual, and then its socialization, its acceptance by the group. . . . 
I do not mean to imply that novelties are not sharply limited by their acceptance or 
rejection at the hands of the group, but that modifications are demonstrably the prod- 
uct of individual activity. 


The phrasing of the problem in these terms really obscures the underlying 
approach, which is essentially cultural. Although the individual may have 
provided the impulse in a specific contact situation, Spier makes clear the sub- 
sequent incorporation of the trait is a group phenomenon. He discusses the 
masochistic (“torture”) complex in terms of its modification by the “group,” 
or “‘tribe’’as a whole. Spier desires to give us more than a mere statement of 
the facts of intertribal history, because, 


A history in this form would give no insight into the processes that shape a particular 
cultural form . . . so long as we present a series of stages statically conceived we fail 
to make clear in what way a particular trait acquires its peculiar character.® 


In final appraisal, we should perhaps recall that although Spier went much 
farther than a mere historical study, the problem and initial methodology were 
certainly couched in historical (i.e., empiricistic) terms. Spier’s extra-historical 
accomplishments are demonstrated not so much in his conclusions but rather 
in his promises and expectancies. He desires more information on “processes” 
of diffusion and assimilation—he seems aware of the need for definitions of 
these concepts, and feels that if they are forthcoming, we will know more 
about not only the history of traits, but also the functional processes that 
bring them into being. Spier, in 1936, disavowed his distributional bias in no 
uncertain terms, but it would appear that he felt somewhat the same way in 
1921. The emphasis in the Sun Dance paper is away from historical reconstruc- 
tion and points toward the more or less functional analysis of organization, 
mythology, processes of diffusion and modification. 


Subsequent Contributions 


Following the publication of the Sun Dance paper in the American Museum 
series, interest was further directed toward the general problem of culture his- 
tory and quantitative representation of distributional data. The former re- 
ceived the greatest attention, perhaps since it had its roots deep in the earlier 


® Op. cit., p. 522. This discussion had a purpose other than clarification of the Sun Dance 
situation: a critique of the over-generalized theory of the relationship of individual to culture 
made by Tarde and Vierkandt, who had formulated their hypotheses in evolutionary terms. The 
element of polemic attack on nineteenth century anthropology, fundamr:ital in the Boas ap- 
proach, is apparent here. 
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museum classifications of Indian culture, and because Wissler had already de- 
veloped his approach along these lines. The Sun Dance material was received 
as confirmation of this general view. 

In 1926 Wissler’ used Spier’s incidental remark concerning the center-to- 
margins distribution of the ceremony as an important phase of his proof of the 
age- and culture-area system. The Plains became a static, timeless, descrip- 
tively-analytic entity for Wissler by which he could demonstrate these overly- 
refined concepts. 

This same current carried Dixon into an interesting refutation of the con- 
cept in 1928,* in an effort to show certain principles of trait and trait-complex 
diffusion. Presenting a series of tribal distribution maps, with the number of 
traits of the ceremony marked in each tribal area, he showed the “falsity” of 
Wissler’s theory. 


It is evident that the plotting of the actual distribution does not reveal an orderly, con- 
centric, and definitely zoned diffusion.® 


The difficulty with both these attempts to use the Sun Dance for special 
purposes (as Kroeber has observed) is that they class a highly complex cere- 
mony with such simple elements as arrow-releases and moccasins, in the as- 
sumption that both obey similar laws of movement. Areal distribution, with its 
graphically-appealing maps and numbers, made the spacio-temporal process of 
cultural transmission seem a neat, orderly affair. The maps conceal the vaga- 
ries of tribal movement and migration: Dixon shows the Ute in one spot and 
considers them marginal, arguing that they show a high development of traits, 
and therefore the “center” must be devalued at the expense of the “‘margins.”’ 
Actually the Ute were moving constantly during this entire period, and picked 
up a heterogeneous assortment of traits from nearly all the northwestern 
tribes. 

Kroeber, in 1929, voiced most of these objections to the culture-area con- 
cept, and used the Sun Dance data to show their over-simplified nature. He 
points out that Spier was trying to ascertain the actual historical picture—to 
determine if diffusion of the ceremonial corresponded to actual knowledge of 
tribal movements, and not to develop pseudo-laws of cultural transmission. 
As we have shown, Spier was really interested in the type of situation that has 
since been generally called acculturation: the way in which traits are received 
and modified by another culture under certain types of contact. If the Sun 
Dance and arrow-releases did show a comparable areal picture, and therefore 
gave analogous results for the theoretician, ‘the meaning of these results must 
be different.!° 


7 The Relation of the Nature to Man in Aboriginal America, p. 88 ff. 

8 The Building of Cultures, pp. 167-181. ® Tbid., p. 171. 

10 A. L. Kroeber, The Culture Area-A ge Area Concepts of Clark Wissler (Methods in Social Sci- 
ence, ed. by S. A. Rice, 1929), p. 258. 
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While this ethnological controversy was in progress, Clements and others 
were arousing the long-dormant quantitative method and attempting its ap- 
plication to actual cultural situations for which the data were relatively com- 
plete. This work began in 1926," continued sporadically through 1931, and in 
1932 the first culture-element study issued from the California press to defin- 
itively establish the revived technique. 

Clements, in 1931," actually used Spier’s distributional tables to test the 
value of a four-cell analysis on cultural data. Using the coefficient of correlation 
(R) and of the coefficient of association (Q), he showed a complex and somewhat 
distorted picture that nevertheless to him seemed to substantiate Spier’s re- 
sults. He discussed the factor of known tribal movements and tried to minimize 
their apparent contradiction of his conclusions, more or less evading the issue 
by concluding that: 


What we have here then is not the orthodox picture of a culture area with successive 
waves of diffusion from a single center, but rather a number of points of origin scattered 
over the whole Plains area, each with its own zone of influence gradually merging into 
the neighboring zones." 


The following year, 1932, Kroeber and Driver published the pioneer cul- 
ture element study,“ in which along with Polynesian and Northwest Coast 
material there appeared another analysis of the Sun Dance data. Again using 
Spier’s traits, they used a series of proportion formulae to check tribal pos- 
session of traits against each other. Their results showed the error of Clement’s 
method, and also confirmed Spier’s conclusions. This attempt was partly 
inspired by Spier’s famous “meaningless and unnecessary” retraction of the 
value of his study made in 1929." 

The reasons for Spier’s growing distrust may have lain in the over-populari- 
zation of his study by Wissler and Dixon, and the subsequent doubt which 
greeted mention of the culture-area and age-area hypotheses. In addition, it 
was becoming evident that the abstraction of cultural elements for purposes of 
compiling trait lists.was a more intricate problem than first thought, a factor 
which Spier definitely emphasized in 1936, in his Yale publication.” 

This position apparently developed before 1929, while Spier was engaged in 


1 F. E. Clements and Others, A New Objective Method for Showing Special Relationships 
(AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 28, 1926). 

2 Plains Indian Tribal Correlations with Sun Dance Data (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 
Vol. 33, No. 2, 1931). 13 Thid., pp. 226-227. 

14 Quantitative Expression of Cultural Relationships (University of California Publication in 
Anthropology and Ethnology, Vol. 31, No. 4, 1932). 

1 Problems Arising from the Cultural Position of the Havasupai (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 
Vol. 31, No. 2, 1929), p. 222. 

6 Cultural Relations of the Gila River and Lower Colorado Tribes (Yale Publications in Anthro- 
pology, No. 3, 1936), p. 14. 
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field work with the Gila Yumans. This study, when compared to the distribu- 
tional method used in the Havasupai paper, convinced him that fine-grained 
analysis of specific cultural features contributed more towards establishing 
historical relationships than trait-distributional tables. 

Kroeber and Driver 


.. . prefer to believe that Spier is a better culture historian than he wants to admit," 


on the basis of their statistical re-analysis. In addition, it would appear that 
Spier actually used a precursor of the same method in the Sun Dance study 
that he later applied to the Lower Colorado and Gila Yuman relationships: 
namely, discussional analysis of certain subjective features. As we have shown, 
the distributional chapter in the Sun Dance paper is only one of several tech- 
niques used to arrive at an historical outline. 

References to the Sun Dance since 1932 have shown a consistent tendency 
to emphasize the functional nature and theoretical aspects of the dance rather 
than its history. Thus Linton"® uses it as an example of how form can remain 
fairly constant while meaning, use, and function vary according to the culture 
receiving the complex. Benedict, in 1938,'* has a similar interest, showing how 
the ceremony varies in reason for performance in each tribe, but has remark- 
able homogeneity in detail of outward form. Spier observed, but did not de- 
velop this point because of his historical orientation. 

Kroeber, 1939 (really written in 1935-36)” displays a similar preoccupation 
with function, but also adheres to the older tradition in that he comments 
upon more recent data on tribal! distribution which might modify Spier’s con- 
clusions. He further comments upon how such a complex ceremony could de- 
velop in a relatively short time, explaining this (as Spier did) by the fact that 
most of the elements of the ceremony were old cultural forms simply adapted to 
new uses and functions. Both Benedict and Kroeber note the general “‘insta- 
bility” of Plains culture as explanatory of the intense elaboration of ceremony 
and social institutions in the area as a whole. 

A step beyond this position has been made by Opler and Hoebel. The 
former” analyzes the Ute Sun Dance as a borrowed ritual peculiarly and dy- 
namically integrated within Ute ceremonialism and basic logics. Briefly, 


... the Ute never borrowed the sun dance of the Plains at all. Rather, they seized upon 
its existence, hastening to reinterpret it in the light of their own religious experience.” 


17 Kroeber and Driver, op. cit., 1932, p. 234. 18 The Study of Man, 1936, p. 405. 

19 Religion (General Anthropology, Boas & Others, 1938). 

20 Cultural and Natural Areas of Native North America (University of California Publications 
in Anthropology and Ethnology, Vol. 38, 1939), pp. 76-79. 

21M. K. Opler, The Integration of the Sun Dance in Ute Religion (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 
Vol. 43, No. 4, 1941). 2 Tbid., p. 571. 
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Here the fact of diffusion is merely the beginning for an analysis that pene- 
trates into the fundamental cultural processes conditioning the modification of 
the ritual. Opler specifically states that an examination of the rite 


must throw light upon the integration of their (Ute) religion and upon its distinctive 
features. 


The dance is used as data corroborative of a particular series of hypotheses 
about Ute culture, not as material descriptively analyzed for its own sake. 
Further, as in all ethnological papers of the contemporary period, a thread of 
generalization runs throughout. One receives the impression that the conclu- 
sions are thrown out challengingly as general propositions about all cultures of 
this particular type. Opler concludes, for example, with the statement that 
the dance emphasizes those features of Ute culture which operate as consolidat- 
ing factors in the face of overpowering acculturative influences. 

In this sense, the ritual becomes the instructive symbol of the vitality of primitive cul- 
ture fighting for existence in the midst of modern civilization.” 


Hoebel,™ in a briefer note, shows a similar interest in that he aligns the 
Comanche Sun Dance within a general matrix of messianic revivalism in 
Indian culture. Again, the dance is used as a point of departure for developing 
special problems of cultural dynamics; not as subject matter in itself. 

Some new data has been offered on the occurrence of the dance in other 
groups. Linton’s account of the Comanche ceremony” sheds light on the 
southern extension of the dance and on the character of a ritual apparently 
borrowed from a series of scattered sources. Interesting parallels appear in a 
comparison with other Rasin tribes. It is significant that although Linton’s in- 
terest here was primarily historical, he did not feel required to make a detailed 
trait-analysis of distribution, instead relying upon a careful discussional analy- 
sis of relations. 

Lowie™ and especially Opler’s paper provide us with relatively detailed 
accounts of the Ute dance, over and above Spier’s 1921 summary. The newer 
data is particularly interesting for its linkage with the Ute dream-complex. 
Opler makes clear the profound functional differences between the Ute dance 
and the Arapaho, Cheyenne, et al., varieties; it is quite definitely a ritual of 
solidarity marking the temporary Spring establishment of the camp and the 
resumed social activities, rather than a fulfillment of a vow or an individual 
request for supernatural help. 


% Tbid., p. 572. 

* E. A. Hoebel, The Comanche Sun Dance and Messianic Outbreak of 1873 (AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 43, No. 2, 1941). 

*% The Comanche Sun Dance (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 37, No. 3, 1935). 

2% Notes on Shoshonean Ethnography (Anthropological Papers, American Museum of Natural 
History, Vol. 20, Pt. 3, 1924). 
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A summary of these observations is in order. The original analytic empha- 
sis was placed upon a reconstruction of the history of the ceremony—its move- 
ment from tribe to tribe, and eventual origin. This feature, in a static, for- 
malized way, was later included in the most baroque utterances of the distri- 
tional school of the ’20s. In Spier’s study, however, lay the seeds for later 
methodological trends: functional analyses of the variability of elements in 
different tribes.*” Through the years, this phase was taken up by the functional 
wing of American anthropology and used to illustrate various theoretical points 
relating to primitive ceremonials and the diffusion of culture. This trend cul- 
minated in the consideration of the dance as illustrative data for specific prob- 
lems of cultural dynamics. In the other direction, the dance was utilized by 
adherents of the new school of quantifiers of culture-element data, and sub- 
jected to statistical analysis. This trend shows within itself an increasing 
sophistication and attention to the formulation of problems, as will be seen in 
subsequent portions of this paper. 


Il. THE PROBLEM OF THE TRAIT 
The Trait List as a Clue to History 


It is not the purpose of this essay to deal comparatively with the various 
historical reconstructions of the Sun Dance, tempting though this task may be. 
Our primary interest is with the methodology typical of the periods in which 
the analyses and re-analyses were made. Consideration of this problem should 
lead us to the theory of the trait and the trait-list as a technique for historical 
reconstruction. In accomplishing this, we shall deal with certain. historical 
conclusions secondarily as part of our investigation of the trait-analysis 
method. 

Spier summarized his trait tables in a chart showing the number of traits 
held in common between each tribe. He arranged this chart in approximate 
geographical order, with the northern marginal tribes at the far right and lower 
edges, the southern marginals at the left hand and upper edges. This created a 
heavy grouping in the center of the chart, where the Gros Ventre, Arapaho, 
Cheyenne, Oglala, and Ponca groups were placed. It was this suggestive ar- 
rangement which caused his optimism in spite of the unequal nature of his 
sources, since he was able to observe that despite the differences in reporting, 
the distribution was symmetrical. 

The distribution of these traits convinced him that the origin of the cere- 
mony lay with the Arapaho and Cheyenne, and that subsequent diffusion 
could be reduced to a series of problems in local differentiation and borrowing. 
Certain systematic resemblances could be noted: alignments of tribes in terms 


27 This amelioration of the dominantly empirical approach is as much a product of the Boas 
tradition as the empiricism itself. 
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of specific traits, such as the actions at the fall of the tree, counting coup, and 
so on. 

It is often assumed that this trait-analysis established the history of the 
ceremony, but as we indicated in Part I, the distributional study must be re- 
garded as merely one technique. After the traits-in-common groupings had 
demonstrated a relationship that could be interpreted either way, Spier tried 
to reconstruct the history of certain specific features, in order to discover the 
true course of diffusion. 

For example, he discusses the self-torture feature rather fully, concluding 
that it is a secondary element of the dance, and because of its distribution and 
intensified form in a particular area, that it originated in the Village tribes. If 
torture is a secondary element, then the original nucleus of the dance, as shown 
by a close analysis, is the trait of erecting a pole in an enclosure about this to 
dance. But even the pole idea is an old Plains custom, appearing in other cere- 
monies of the Omaha, Osage, Pawnee, and other tribes. Then, 


But so much for the original form. While the Oglala are probably eliminated from the 
group of originators of the dance, they may still be said to constitute, with the Arapaho 
and Cheyenne, the center of diffusion. But inasmuch as the Oglala place their emphasis 
on torture while the majority of the tribes do not, the ceremonies of the latter would 
seem to have had common origin with those of the Arapaho and Cheyenne. 


The other arguments rest upon more or less equivalent documentary and 
logistic proof, and lead toward the ultimate conclusion that the Arapaho- 
Cheyenne nucleus originated the dance, with a slight priority in favor of the 
Arapaho, since the Cheyenne ceremony has Oglala features. Analysis of the 
antiquity of the entire complex has placed it as late eighteenth century, and 
if this is correct, the Cheyenne must have been in the Plains, with a Plains- 
type culture, during the latter half of the seventeen-hundreds. 

Materials on the Cheyenne published subsequent to Spier’s analysis, how- 
ever, would suggest that the tribe entered the Plains circa 1800 or later.” 
If these more recent conclusions are correct, it seems doubtful that the Chey- 


28 Grinnell (The Cheyenne Indians, 1923) collected much documentary evidence to show the 
Cheyenne left a Minnesota-North Dakota homeland around 1800, proceeding into the Plains in 
small groups, some remaining as farmers well after this date. These later groups finally reunited 
with their nomadic kinsmen, the Sutaio, west of the Missouri in the Black Hills. These later 
groups supposedly received the Sun Dance from the Sutaio, the latter getting the ceremony from 
the Arapaho or Kiowa. Strong (The Northern Great Plains, Swanton Volume, Smithsonian Misc. 
Coll., Vol. 100, 1940) excavated a well-authenticated Cheyenne village site near the Minnesota 
border in South Dakota, which indicates the Cheyenne were farmers well after 1750, living in 
permanent villages with palisades. Kroeber (op. cit., 1939, p. 81) also feels that the Cheyenne 
could not have become true Plains Indians “until well into the nineteenth century.” Swanton’s 
work on tribal movements (e.g., Some Neglected Data Bearing on Cheyenne, Chippewa, and Dakota 
History, AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 32, No. 1, 1930) again emphasizes the lateness of the 
Cheyenne entry. 
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enne could have played a major role in the origination of the dance, although 
they may well have assisted in its later elaboration. Spier felt that the Arikara- 
Hidatsa ceremony was probably derived from the Arapaho-Cheyenne type, 
with the Village tribes then forming the basis for a secondary diffusion to Black- 
foot and Crow. However the early association of at least a portion of the 
Cheyenne-Sutaio with the Arikara renders it more than possible they may 
have picked up some form of the embryonic dance from them. 

The methodological significance of this revision—if revision it is—lies in 
the implication that a full contingent of elaborated traits need not automati- 
cally require a statement of origin. With a common language the Cheyenne 
could very quickly take the dance from the Arapaho and then help develop it, 
having derived the preliminary stimulus from the Arikara. These remarks need 
not materially revise Spier’s conclusions, since the Arapaho are still sovereign, 
but they do throw some doubt on the trait-distributional method as a clue to 
history. Spier rightly observed that the documentary evidence for Cheyenne- 
Arapaho contact was almost non-existent, and so lacking the data on the 
Cheyenne entry into the Plains, he fell back upon the traits alone. This pro- 
cedure resulted in slightly distorted conclusions. 

Another instance of possible nonconformity between history and trait- 
distribution can be seen in Spier’s interpretation of the Arapaho-Gros Ventre 
relationship. On the basis of traits he gave priority to the Arapaho. It is known 
that the Gros Ventre (Atsina) were late offshoots of the Arapaho, and consid- 
ered themselves as such. Thus the question of priority has little meaning here; 
actually the dance was a common complex, with areal separation being respon- 
sible for minor differences. Trait variances indicate merely this spacio- 
temporal break, and not an historical-directional relation. It is known, for 
example, that the Blackfoot transferred the dance to the Sarsi, which event 
the traits do show, and on the surface of things, the “same” situation holds 
for the Gros Ventre-Arapaho. Actually the meaning of these two sets of trait 
differences is quite different; in one case, genuine diffusion, in the other, split- 
ting of a single complex. 

Kroeber and Driver re-worked Spier’s data with a refined statistical tech- 
nique which, on the whole, confirmed Spier’s conclusions. Most significant in 
their analysis was the fact that the secondary diffusions also indicated their 
primary relationships; thus the Blackfoot traits bear primary relationships to 
the Arapaho, but also indicate their dependence on the Gros Ventre, from 
whom they actually acquired the ceremony. The most important difference in 
the Kroeber-Driver conclusions was the failure to establish the Village tribes 
as an important secondary center of diffusion. This demonstration was accom- 
plished by Spier not by trait-distribution, but rather by documentary evi- 
dence and on the strength of the Village invention of the self-torture complex. 
Kroeber’s Assiniboin-Cree association as a tertiary center derived from Gros 
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Ventre-Blackfoot was consequently broken up to compensate for the considera- 
tion of Hidatsa-Arikara as the main center for the northern area. Kroeber and 
Driver explain this by showing that the Village culture was in serious decline 
after 1800, when the data were obtained, and therefore the traits were hardly 
adequate. Spier, in the face of this difficulty, had used evidence other than 
trait-distribution.*® 

A third example of the distortion implicit in the fundamental criteria of the 
distributional school may be valuable. Spier, after an extended analysis, found 
that in the Arapaho, the Sun Dance and age societies had a close, interlocking 
coordination. This implied a long period of common growth. Since Lowie had 
shown that complex age-societies meant old age-societies, and since no other 
tribes had this close linkage of dance and society, Spier concluded that the 
Arapaho must be credited with the origin of the dance. 

Alternative explanations are two: first, Kroeber and Driver emphasize the 
depth of cultural history in the Village tribes, showing that the Arapaho may 
have borrowed age-societies from them. These two factors might suggest that 
the Sun Dance may have originated in the Hidatsa-Arikara and then elabo- 
rated by the Arapaho after the Village tribes’ decline (post-1800). The second 
alternative is that the age society-Sun Dance coordination can be regarded as 
a particular functional adjustment in Arapaho culture, of the same order as 
the shaman-Sun Dance integration among the Ute. Logically there is no more 
reason to assign the Sun Dance to the Arapaho on the basis of the age society 
tie, than there would be to call the Ute the originators on the grounds that the 
shaman feature represents the first step in elaboration of the dance from an 
individualistic beginning.*° 


The Concept of the Trait 


The foregoing tests have cast some doubt upon the value of trait lists as 
clues to history. At this point we will extend our analysis into the structure of 
the trait itself. 

For experimental purposes the author made a trait-analysis of the Co- 


2° A procedure often ignored by others. Cf. P. Kirchoff’s oversimplified use of traits and 
trait lists in developing sweeping historical and cultural relationships (Mesoamérica, Acta Ameri- 
cana, Vol. I, No. 1, 1943), especially pp. 100-107. 

%° Tt is understood, however, that Spier was on firm ground in his isolation of the Arapaho. 
The age-society feature was only one of several elements of proof. It is interesting to note that 
Linton uses logic very similar to Spier’s in his brief analysis of the Comanche dance (Linton, 
op. cit., 1935). He feels that since the dance contains many variable elements and alternative 
rituals, the Comanche “had not had the Sun Dance long enough to establish an integrated pat- 
tern” (p. 427). However, he shows that the dance was under complete control of the shaman, 
who arranged all details and whose word was law on the sequence of events. The possibility of 
variability being a result of such individual control rather than short duration should at least 
be considered. 
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manche Sun Dance, using Linton’s data. Of the total 48 possible traits, only 


19 could be considered true analogues to Spier’s traits. Further, striking re- 


: semblances to the Ute dance were apparent, but being of a generalized charac- 
ly ter (e.g., Shaman-control) could not be counted as specific traits. The problem 
ae of congruity was insurmountable in many cases; the Ute trait at times repre- 

senting greater or lesser complexity than Spier traits, in others, the functional 
ete If such difficulties were true of the Ute experiment, it would follow that 
ge it Spier experienced similar difficulties. This problem becomes important when 
d | we recall that re-analyses accepted Spier traits at face value. Therefore, the 
7 Spier traits were checked against the original data. Space permits only a single 
example: 

“Center Pole Activities.” 

e “Shouting” 
y “Counting coup” 
t Hidatsa*™ 
" After he had three times pretended to do this, the other man actually struck the 
d log. Then they all shouted, ““We have killed our enemy!” 


s It happens that the other tribes count coup on the tree, thus symbolizing 

. victory. The Hidatsa custom expresses a similar idea, but the trait list dis- 

€ tinguishes between “Shouting” and “‘Counting coup,” and credits the Hidatsa 

y with only the former. 

Arapaho® 

a As the tree fell with a crash toward the north, all gave a wild shout, rushed up, touch- 
ing the stump (thus counting coup), and rubbing their arms and breasts. . . . 


Spier records only “Counting coup” for the Arapaho, however, This sug- 

5 gests the division between counting-coup and shouting was more or less ar- 

j | bitrary, “Shouting” being selected only when information on the other was 

non-specific. 

At both levels of operation, Spier’s traits are non-comparable entities: 

(1) The procedure of selection and compilation involved combining notes on 

specific activity with generalized references; vague suggestions of procedure 

with fully-developed routine; inverted and otherwise distorted activity with 

standard practices. (2) The procedure of comparison involved the considera- 

tion of elements of behavior, attitudes, regalia, et al., as of equal weight and 
comparability. 

Spier was fully aware of the second difficulty. He does not, however, give 


| 1 R. H. Lowie, Sun Dance of the Shoshoni, Ute, and Hidatsa (Anthropological Papers, Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, Vol. 16, Pt. 5, 1921), p. 425. 

% G. A. Dorsey, The Arapaho Sun Dance (Field Museum Anthropology Papers, Vol. 4, 

1903), p. 84. 


a- 
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explicit information on the first; namely, how he made his choice of traits. 
That this was a careful one is evident, but its irrevocable subjectivity is equally 
apparent.* Many alternative groupings could be made: the single entry, 
“Procession,” for instance, could be broken into three traits based upon type 
of assembly, activities during the march, and type of leader. The ritual prep- 
aration before the dance, such as fasting, bathing, and so on, could be included 
in the list. 

To Spier’s judgment the extreme variety in meaning and organization of 
the dance offered sharp contrast to the relative formal stability. His trait lists 
showed the latter; his discussion the former. However, his trait lists might 
have expressed some of the functional variability also, had they been differ- 
ently constructed. 

The difficulty of evaluating the Kroeber-Driver and Clements re-analyses 
lies in the fact that they merely used Spier-determined traits and handled 
them statistically. It is not particularly surprising that the use of statistics on 
a well-assembled trait list yielded results similar to Spier’s inspectional and 
arithmetical analysis. 

In the light of recent developments in culture element studies, statistical 
analysts are fully aware of such problems. Driver’s work has focussed atten- 
tion upon the variability of all factors; Kroeber has shown the consequences 
of a personal bias in collecting data.** 

The underlying problem concerns the quest for the “unit of culture,” the 
irreducible minimum which is the goal of the quantitative student. There 
exists a growing recognition of the methodological impossibility of determining 
such an absolute unit, since modern functional theory shows the interdepend- 
ence of cultural phenomena at all levels. In this view the trait becomes an 
abstraction having no value other than the immediate one placed upon it by 


33 These general criticisms can be levelled at any use of ethnological data for trait lists. Unless 
statistically and self-consciously controlled, they represent inherent defects. We should dis- 
tinguish here between these basic difficulties and those features of Spier’s analysis which were 
largely a product of the period. Examples of the first are: circumstances determining the selection 
by a culture of a particular trait are complex and usually lost to the observer; stability of trait 
elements must be determined, since alteration or loss of traits may affect history; time-differentials 
distort the picture, since not all traits travel at equal speeds; the use of abstract concepts as 
traits is a dangerous procedure (cf. Spier’s trait, “individual initiative”); the problem of “similar” 
traits rests ultimately on careful analysis and logic, not positive proof. Such difficulties are as 
common today as they were in the 1920s. As an example of the second category, we may note 
Spier’s trait, “semi-roofed lodge.” Here Spier counted any structure even vaguely approaching 
this norm as similar to all others, on the basis of the principle of formal similarity as expressing 
historical relations. This was a fundamental credo of the time. 

* The Reliability of Culture Element Data (Culture Element Studies, VIII, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, 1938) and A. L. Kroeber, Statistical Classification (American Antiquity, Vol. 6, No. 1, 
1940), p. 37. 
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the user.® Irreducibility depends on the context: a trait can be minimal for 
one system, overly-complex for another. In historical reconstruction, method 
must be adjusted to goal. At what level must traits be abstracted to serve the 
problem in view? 

This is a difficult problem when documentary materials are meager. Spier, 
unable to eliminate this difficulty, divided his study into a trait-distributional 
study and a functional analysis. The former was composed of arbitrarily- 
segregated units, and had little interconnection with the analytic discussion. 

The significant difference in Spier’s 1936 approach lies in the fact that the 
trait list here is utilized as a convenient graphic summary of cultural resem- 
blances—an appendix to a discussional historical reconstruction. In 1921, the 
trait list was a portion of the reconstruction itself. 

These remarks suggest another problem: can the Sun Dance, as a complex, 
be considered a unit? While the details of form remain fairly uniform from tribe 
to tribe, the function of the ceremony varies considerably. Can Sun Dance, be 
the “‘same”’ as Sun Dance? The answer to this problem depends upon the par- 
ticular interest. If engaged in tracing the movement of a series of elements 
through space and time, the ceremonial can be arbitrarily defined as a unit 
complex. 

If, however, attention is focussed upon the contribution of the ceremony to 
the total cultural matrix of which it is a part, each sun dance must be consid- 
ered as a unique problem. Classification, although necessary here as in histori- 
cal inquiry, becomes quite different: traits are grouped in terms of functional 
relationship instead of formal similarity. Thus the difference between 1921 
and 1943. 

As Opler’s and Hoebel’s recent contributions show, problems become mani- 
fold when the ceremony is handled in the later manner. These may be typical: 
within the category of band organization do we always find ceremonies of this 
nature, for purposes of reaffirming group solidarity? Is the shamanistic feature 
of the Comanche and Ute dances evidence of contact and diffusion or is it a 
result of parallelism? Cultural-ecological determinism?** 


% Cf. Linton, Study of Man, pp. 397-400. Also W. Z. Park, Shamanism in Western North 
America (Northwestern Studies in the Social Sciences, No. 2, 1938), p. 158 esp. Park feels “Cer- 
tainly the only unitary nature possessed by culture elements comes from the actual . . . history.” 
The clearest treatment of this general problem has been made by Osgood and Rouse in connection 
with archeological material, although they tend to over-emphasize the definitional, formalistic 
aspect at the expense of the central problem, which is: method and theory of the “trait” varies by 
problem at hand. Therefore, what kinds of problems require what kinds of procedures involving 
culture categorization? % Op. cit., 1936. 

37 These considerations suggest that contemporary ethnology has not fully explored the theo- 
retical significance of its materials. Advanced as the Benedict, Opler, e al., interpretations may 
be, much more could be done. What is needed is clearer recognition of the conceptual unity of 
all culture for purposes of solving general problems. Interest in the peculiar character of atomistic 
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If, for example, the first question could be answered in the affirmative, we 
would find a cogent argument for the unitary character of the dance, and thus 
incidentally support our historical premises.** 

It will now be clear to what extent Spier’s use of “functional” analysis 
both resembled and differed from the current approach. Whereas contemporary 
ethnology combines history and function in the same analysis, methodology of 
the 1920s made a careful distinction. The sense of problem differed: functional 
analysis was considered as a prop for historical reconstruction; today the two 
represent a merged field of inquiry. 

Even when engaged in strict historical research, the ethnologist cannot 
ignore the problem of development in function. Thus important problems lie 
in the relationship of the Sun Dance to certain annual ceremonies typical of 
marginal Plains and Prairie tribes. Spier gave a few clues, relegated to foot- 
notes, but no systematic analysis was made, and has not yet been to the au- 
thor’s knowledge. 

Still other problems arise over the degree of separation possible to make be- 
tween a ceremony and the fundamental culture pattern. The Sun Dance varies 
according to the particular use a tribe makes of its elements, within the tradi- 
tional framework of the culture. If the Sun Dance is considered a part of, and 
classed with, the general pattern of bundle ceremonies in the Blackfoot, can we 
compare it as equivalent with the shamanistic ceremony of the Ute? For what 
end? 

These problems have received attention under the rubric, acculturation, but 
they are no less important today than they were in 1921. The processes of trans- 
mission, the reasons for selection, and modifications—all were considered by 
Spier in his analysis of tribal variation. What he omitted was recognition of 
the fact that acculturation begins at home: what, in short, was the evidence for 
the homogeneity of the dance in individual tribes?** This is our final problem. 

Benedict’s emphasis upon instability and individualistic patterning of 
Plains culture bears on this point; a case study of Sun Dance homogeneity in 
separate tribes might contribute valuable empirical evidence for her thesis. 
What of the comparative stability of the Plains and Pueblo Indians? If the 
horse played such a large role in the rapid diffusion of the Sun Dance, spreading 


cultural groupings must be subordinated to the formulation of more general propositions relating 
to structure and process. 

38 Lesser’s study of the Pawnee Ghost Dance hand game developed this point. The revival 
of the bundles, which played so large a role in the spread of the Dance, was an historically-certain 
fact; the hand game as studied through its historical changes threw much light on the meaning 
of its function in the tribal culture as a whole. 

%* Linton, for instance, emphasizes the variability of the Comanche dance. If several observ- 
ances of the ceremony were analyzed separately, it is possible that historical relationships might 
be revised: the semi-roofed lodge dance might be linked to the Dakota, the roofed type to the 
Arapaho. 
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it throughout a tremendous geographical area and into diverse tribal groups, 
is not this uniformity as “stable” as the repressed Appolonians of the mesas? 

Historical reconstruction in the light of these remarks emerges in its 
proper place as an adjunct to a general investigation of culture as a body of 
phenomena susceptible of analysis with the methods of science.‘® For the pur- 
poses of constructing causal relations and general uniformities, no single set of 
techniques can be used to the exclusion of others. Function must be reinforced 
by history, and vice versa; the particular problem at hand determines the 
emphasis. 

The evolution of this viewpoint prompts the observation that perhaps the 
most fortunate aspect of the Boas tradition was its inner eclecticism, fostering 
as it did many independent and enthusiastically experimental approaches to 
the study of culture. In the course of years these distinct tendencies are blend- 
ing both in their sense of problem (which is fundamental) and methodological 
orientation; the rigid exclusivism and polemic controversy are instead sub- 
ordinated to mutual inquiry and comparative study. This development can 
only be regarded with reawakened hope for the unity of the social sciences. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
ILLINOIS 


© Tt is significant that the legitimate heir of historical reconstruction can be found today in 
eastern archeology rather than ethnology. The entire historical school represented only one phase 
of the Boas tradition: the intensely empiricistic. Boas’ own dissatisfaction with reconstruction 
called attention to his underlying preoccupation with process. In later years the processual trend 
dominated in ethnology, while the empirical, trait-element interest drifted into archeology on 
one hand, and the mathematical refinement of the California studies on the other. But the old 
interest in classification is better preserved in eastern archeology than in western trait-element 


studies; the trials, methods, and controversies of archeology are more reminiscent of historical 
ethnology than are the culture-element studies of today. 


THE BLACKFOOT WAR LODGE: ITS CONSTRUCTION AND USE 
By JOHN C. EWERS 


N THE late spring and early summer of 1805, members of the Lewis and 

Clark Expedition moved up the Missouri River across the present Montana 
plains on their way westward to the Pacific. They passed through the country 
of the powerful Blackfoot without meeting a single member of those tribes. 
Nevertheless, they frequently encountered Indian habitations, some of which 
appeared to them td have been occupied recently. Their Journals for the period 
May 26 to June 13, 1805, covering the portion of their outward journey from 
the vicinity of the mouth of the Musselshell River to the Great Falls, contain 
several references to Indian lodges of sticks erected in timbered localities, or 
to lodges of sticks and bark seen by the leaders of the party.’ Reuben Gold 
Thwaites, editor of the Centennial Edition of the Journals, assumes that these 
structures were abandoned tipis, the everyday homes of the nomadic plains 
tribes. Yet several factors suggest to us that these were no ordinary lodges. 
The nomadic plains tribes did not abandon their tipi poles as a rule when they 
moved camp; they did not pitch their camps in small, isolated groups of lodges 
(the number 2 is most frequently mentioned in the Journals) in heavy timber; 
nor did they cover them with bark. It seems to us much more likely thai the 
explorers described another type of structure, much used by the tribes of the 
northwestern plains in later years, which was especially designed for the use of 
war parties—the war lodge. 

If our identification is correct, this is the earliest reference to the use of the 
war lodge in or near the country of the Blackfoot. The war lodge of the Black- 
foot was a most ingenious example of Indian architecture. Its simplicity of de- 
sign, ease in construction, ruggedness and relative permanence made it a 
shelter admirably adapted to the peculiar needs of the many war parties, small 
mobile forces of footmen, that travelled the war trails at all seasons of the 
year to capture horses from enemy camps. This structure was used by the 
Blackfoot until lack of wild game for subsistence on the trail, combined with 
the strong pressure brought to bear by both the Canadian and United States 
governments, put an end to their intertribal warfare in 1885. 

There are several brief references to the war lodges of the Blackfoot in the 
earlier literature.* However, none of them furnish many details of either their 


1 Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, 1804-1806, Reuben Gold Thwaites, 
ed. 1904-05. Vol. 2, pp. 80, 84, 106, 108, 122, 124, 128, 152. 

2 Loc. cit., Vol. 2, p. 80, footnote. 

3 Maximilian in R. G. Thwaites, Early Western Travels, Vol. 23, pp. 42-43, refers to such a 
lodge seen on the Missouri near mouth of Milk River in 1833, which may have been of Blackfoot 
make; G. B. Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales (1892), pp. 3-4, and 252; J. W. Schultz, My Life as 
an Indian (1907), p. 53; Clark Wissler, Material Culture of the Blackfoot Indians (1910), p. 155. 
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construction or use. The following account of the Blackfoot war lodge is based 
on information obtained from a number of elderly Piegan and one Blood Indian 
living on the Blackfeet Reservation in Montana in the winter of 1942-43, 
who made and used such lodges during the last decade of intertribal warfare. 

Informants said that there were a great many war lodges in the country of 
the Blackfoot and their enemies in the time of their youth. They were located 
in heavily timbered areas near rivers or streams, or on thickly wooded heights,* 
conveniently near well known war trails. They were numerous along the 
Missouri River. It was the business of leaders of Blackfoot war parties to know 
where these lodges were, so that they might plan to make use of them on the 
expeditions they led. Once constructed, the lodges were used over and over 
again by numerous war parties for years. Old lodges were repaired or rebuilt 
when later parties found them unfit for use.’ But if no lodge was available on 
the occasion of need a new lodge was built, provided a suitable site was not far 
distant. Nevertheless, one Piegan, who led a number of war parties in his 
youth, stated that he never used the old lodges, because he believed the enemy 
knew their locations as well as the Blackfoot did. It was safer to build a new 
one. 

Construction of the war lodge: The leader of the war party selected the site 
and served as foreman of construction. He chose a site well inside the edge of 
the timber, where a lodge could not be seen from the open plains. All members 
of the party went to work under his supervision, quickly collecting materials 
for the lodge. Windfalls usually were plentiful. If additional pieces were needed, 
the men used their sharp scalping knives to cut the timber. Cottonwoods and 
and willows were generally plentiful in the timbered river bottoms, and pines 
or aspens in the higher localities. But they were not overly particular about 
the species of wood employed. Size and usefulness were the important consid- 
erations. 

When erecting a lodge in the lower altitudes three or four heavy, forked 
trunks of cottonwood were locked together at the top to form the foundation. 
Their tops were not tied. These timbers were about 12 feet long for the average 
sized lodge, which had an inside height of about 7 feet. The butt ends of the 
pieces rested on top of the ground, held in place by their weight.® Then lighter 
red willow poles were leaned against the three stout foundation timbers at 
their top intersections to complete the steep sided conical framework. The 


4 In the late 1870’s Schultz saw six war lodges on the summit of the Hairy Cap, a high butte 
east of the Little Rockies, the entire upper portion of which was covered with a dense stand of 
pine. Schultz, op. cit., p. 53. 

5 “They stood along war trails and were kept in repair from year to year.” Wissler, of. cit., 
p. 155. 

6 All informants disagreed with Grinnell’s statement that these pieces were lashed together 
like lodge poles with their butt ends up. Grinnell, op. cit., p. 252. 
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poles were set somewhat closer together than in the common skin-covered 
lodge. This framework was generally covered with long slabs of bark, stripped 
from large cottonwoods, and leaned on end over the outer side of the poles. 
The bark slabs either overlapped or were set close enough together *o make the 
sides of the lodge virtually waterproof. As this part of the work progressed, the 
leader went inside the lodge and pointed out to his men working outside the 
spaces that remained to be covered to make the lodge weather tight. Sometimes 
brush was used instead of bark for the cover. It was not tied to the poles, but 
simply leaned against the framework as in the case of the brush walls of the 
Blackfoot medicine lodge. The bark cover was usually preferred. It was more 
difficult to make the brush cover snow, wind or rain tight. Often sticks were 
propped against the brush or bark cover from the outside to hold it in place. 
An inverted-V-shaped opening was left on one side of the circular structure, 
affording an entrance to the lodge. Outward from this opening, for a distance 
of ten feet or more, was built a low, angling, covered entrance way, composed 
of rather heavy forked tree trunks.’ The triangular passage thus formed was 
barely four feet high, making it necessary for a man to stoop low to enter the 
lodge. Usually, if not invariably, the entrance to the lodge was to the east, as 
was the case with the ordinary Blackfoot tipi. Finally, thick cottonwood logs, 
or stones were piled around the base of the exterior to a height of about two 
feet. The interior was simply furnished. The fire for warmth and cooking was 
built in the center. Between the fireplace and the walls the floor was covered 
with pine boughs or brush over which dried grass was placed. The occupants 
wrapped themselves in their robes and slept on this prepared floor. 

The construction of a war lodge was regarded as a cooperative venture in 
which every member of the war party worked. The lodge was commonly built 
within one or two days’ journey from the enemy camps. It was on dangerous 
ground. All hands were needed to speed the work. A lazy fellow who refused 
to perform his share of labor for the party—who seemed content to let the 
others collect the materials and set up the lodge; who would not go after wood 
or water when asked to do so by the leader, made himself very unpopular. 
Our oldest informant recalled his father once told him that in his day other 
members of a party managed to make life very uncomfortable for the shirker. 
Some iimes they deliberately left a small hole in the side of the lodge over the 
place where he was to sleep to let the rain, snow or breeze in on him. If the war 
party enjoyed a favorite dish of Crow guts (i.e., buffalo intestines turned inside 
out over a stuffing of meat) the cook secretly filled one end of the intestine 
with a piece of rawhide. Other members of the party were served the delicious 
meaty portion and the unpalatable rawhide stuffed end was handed to the idle 
fellow. Such treatment sometimes made the indolent member so angry he left 


7... “the door... was protected by a curved covered way.” Wissler, op. cit., p. 155. 
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MODEL OF THE WAR LopGE Mabe By BLackroor INDIANS 


(The bark cover has been removed from the near side of the conical portion 


of the lodge, the better to show its construction and interior.) 
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the party and returned home. If the others returned to camp from a successful 
horse raid the lazy fellow became an object of ridicule. 

It was stated that a war party of 10 or more men, working industriously, 
could build a lodge of this kind in about two hours. The lodge would accomo- 
date 12 warriors. Somewhat larger ones occasionally were made which would 
house as many as 18 men. If the war party was still larger two or more lodges 
were erected a few feet apart. 

A model of this type of Blackfoot war lodge, made by Reuben Black Boy, 
under the supervision of Weasel Tail, a Blood warrior, in his middle eighties, in 
February, 1943, for the Museum of the Plains Indian, is shown on the ac- 
companying plate. Several elderly Piegan Indians, who had helped to make 
war lodges in their younger days, have voiced their approval of the design and 
construction. 

Other forms of war shelter were sometimes used by the Blackfoot. “Some- 
times a rectangular structure was made, the walls converging to the apex.’’ 
Weasel Head said that once, while on a war party, a dilapidated structure 
“built like a house” was pointed out to him as an old time war lodge. However, 
none of my informants had made rectangular ones. Rectangular, house-like 
forts were built by some of the Plateau tribes.’ Possibly the Blackfoot rect- 
angular structure represents an influence from that direction. Two other less 
permanent forms were said to have been made when the party was small or in a 
great hurry. Rides at the Door described a simple double lean-to which was 
made by leaning two sets of poles from opposite directions against a nearly 
horizontal outstretched limb of a strong tree, and covering the outside with 
bark. A triangular shaped interior resulted. Weasel Tail stated that a shelter 
was sometimes made of arched willow poles, “like a sweat lodge,” and covered 
with brush. Both of these types were too flimsily constructed to be of value for 
defense. The latter at least, seems to have been employed during the early 
portions of a journey to the enemy when there was less danger of hostile attack. 
Parties who used this structure nearer home built a conical war lodge after they 
penetrated deeper into the enemy country. According to Grinnell, “Sometimes 
when on the prairie, where there is no wood, in stormy weather they will build 
a shelter of rocks.”"° We obtained no further information on this temporary 
structure. It was necessary, of course, for war parties to camp on the plains 
when traversing an extended stretch of open country where no timber was 
available. This worked no real hardship in fair weather. But in stormy winter 
weather it was not unknown for members of war parties to freeze to death on 
the open plains. Weasel Tail said that sometimes in winter on the snow covered 
plains, the men made crude beds by tramping down the snow and covering it 


® Wissler, op. cit., p. 155. 
9 James A. Teit, The Salishan Tribes of the Western Plateaus, pp. 118, 257. 
1© Grinnell, op. cit., p. 252. 
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with broken pieces of dried buffalo chips obtained from an exposed side hill. 
Wrapping themselves tightly in their buffalo robes they tried to sleep and make 
the best of a difficult situation. 

Uses of the war lodge: The relation of two war adventures of informants 
will help to explain the varied uses of the Blackfoot war lodge. The first told 
by Weasel Tail, a Blood Indian, took place in the late ’70s: 


It was in winter when I helped to make my first war lodge. More than twenty of 
us went to steal horses from the Dakota." The leader of our party was Eagle Child, a 
North Blackfoot. My wife’s brother, Eagle Fly, was also in the party. I took my 
wife along.” The first night out we put up temporary shelters of bent willows covered 
with grass, something like a sweat lodge in appearance. The second night we built the 
same kind of lodges. By the close of the third day’s travel we were getting near the 
enemy. Our leader instructed us to build a conical lodge. He told us to build the lodge 
strong. We went into the thick brush, gathered long, heavy pieces of fallen timber for 
the framework, and covered the lodge with long pieces of bark from large cottonwoods. 
Other pieces of heavy timber were propped against the bark sections to hold them in 
place. By evening the lodge was completed except for the angling doorway and the 
outer circle of heavy logs. Our leader told us we would spend four days there hunting 
and getting in a supply of meat before proceeding to the enemy. That evening he sent 
out five men to scout ahead. They returned before morning reporting that the buffalo 
were at some distance back from the river ahead on either side, so there must have been 
people near the river to cause them to keep away from it. Our leader warned us that 
the enemy might be near. He told us to get timbers for the angling doorway. Then we 
got heavy pieces of cottonwood and placed them in two rows (horizontally) around the 
outside of the structure. Members of our party went out and killed buffalo to provide 
us with meat for the rest of the trip. Again our leader sent out five experienced men as 
scouts. He told them to travel farther than they had on their earlier trip, to be gone all 
day and return next morning. Meanwhile, the rest of us were kept busy cutting up the 
meat and drying it over frames of bent willows, the ends stuck in the ground like ina 
sweat lodge. The pieces of meat were laid on top of this framework and a wood fire 
made below its center to smoke-dry the meat. We made four of these drying frames, 
three outside and one inside the war lodge. While we worked at this, guards were posted 
on all sides of the camp to look out for the enemy. 

Toward late afternoon the scouts returned. We saw them zigzagging and circling 


1! Probably the Dakota were Sitting Bull and his followers who were at that time in Canada. 

12 Tt was not uncommon for childless married couples among the Blackfoot to join war parties 
together. Weasel Tail explained, ““My wife said she loved me, and if I was to be killed on a war 
party she wanted to be killed too. I took her with me on five parties. Some of them I led, and my 
wife was not required to perform the cooking or other chores. She carried a six shooter. On one 
occasion she stole a horse with saddle, ammunition bag and war club.” He recalled three married 
women who had taken guns from the enemy on war expeditions with their husbands. This act 
ranked as the highest honor in the Blackfoot coup system. Two of the women were Piegan, one 
Blood. J. Willard Schultz has told the story of Running Eagle, the most famous Piegan woman 
warrior of the nineteenth century, in his book, Running Eagle, the Warrior Girl (1919). 
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down a hill in the distance, a sign that they had seen the enemy. We piled up sticks at 
a place outside the lodge and all danced as the scouts approached. Our leader went out 
alone to meet them. They reported what they had seen to him. Then he led the scouts 
back to where the rest of us were around the pile of sticks. He kicked over the pile of 
sticks. All of us scrambled for them. We thought that whoever got the first stick would 
be the first to take a horse from the enemy. Then our leader told us what the scouts had 
seen. They had gone on to a creek south of the Cypress Hills. With their glasses they 
saw a large camp of Dakota approaching from the other side of the creek after buffalo. 
The Dakota had lots of horses. 

Toward evening our leader told us to start for the enemy. He instructed the scouts 
to proceed half way to where they had seen the enemy and wait for the rest of us there. 
At dusk we reached the scouts. We had taken some dried meat to eat on the way. We 
built a fire, made a smudge and had a medicine smoke. We sang our war songs. My 
wife’s brother was fearful of her safety. He told us not to go on because she could not run 
as fast as the men if it became necessary to make a quick getaway afoot. But we did not 
listen to him. We continued with the others. The party moved faster then. The moon 
was bright and shining on the snow. We walked fast uphill and ran downhill. From a 
thick woods we saw the lights of the enemy camps. There were three camps of them. 
Our leader sent two scouts ahead to find out if the enemy had tied their horses or let 
them run loose. They soon returned to report that the enemy horses were corralled. 
We all started forward. When we came to a snow bank near a big tree my wife’s brother 
told her to wait there, and for me to stay with her. 

We waited what seemed to be a very long time. Toward morning I heard someone 
talking in the Sioux language. He was telling the people to let their horses out of the 
corral to feed, for it was almost morning. As soon as the Sioux released their horses, our 
party drove them away. My wife’s brother got horses and started for home. In the ex- 
citement he had forgotten all about us. I decided to go myself to the first or nearest 
camp. I caught one of the horses, put my war bridle on it, and rode to where my wife 
was hiding, without being noticed. I told her to mount it and I would try to get another 
horse for myself. If I couldn’t do that we would have to make our getaway by riding 
double on the one horse. I saw another, a fine horse with a feather on his head and an- 
other in his tail. I caught it. It was a good riding horse. I looked around and saw another 


18 Weasel Head gave a more detailed account of this custom: “If the scouts had seen the 
enemy, and had gone close enough to observe the number of their horses and the details of their 
camp, they halted before they came in sight of the war lodge party. They painted their faces, 
and put on the feathers or other small tokens of good luck given them by an old man in the camp 
before they left home. When they came in sight of the lodge they circled down the hill. We all 
knew that they had gotten close to the enemy. As soon as we saw them we put all our weapons 
down and dared not touch them. We prayed that we might get horses without needing to fight 
the enemy. We danced and sang, circling about the war lodge as the scouts came nearer. Then 
we stopped dancing and quickly built a conical pile of sticks, like a very small tipi foundation, 
near the lodge. The leader of the party went out to meet the scouts. He returned with them and 
kicked over the pile of sticks. All the members of the party scrambled for them. Getting one 
meant that you would get a horse from the enemy. When a man picked up one of the sticks he 
held it in the air and shouted, “‘Ah’ hooey,” then he said a prayer for success. 
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horse that looked good to me, roped it and led it. As soon as I got back to my wife I told 
her, “‘Let’s go.”” We hurried away. It was almost morning. We were so excited we left 
our little bundle of dry meat and a good knife behind where we had been told to wait 
by my wife’s brother. When we reached our war lodge of the previous days, I stopped 
in and quickly got some of the dried meat we had left in the lodge. We continued on. . . . 
On the fourth day after we took the horses we reached the Blood camp. 


The second account was obtained from Weasel Head, a Piegan, a few years 
younger than Weasel Tail, who, nevertheless, had a number of opportunities 
to go to war before horse raiding parties were discontinued. On several occa- 
sions he led war parties: 


Before I led my first war party I was a member of two other parties, one led by 
White Quiver, the other by Under Bull, on which we had made war lodges. The first 
time I led a war party, we went to the Crows to steal horses. There were 11 of us in the 
party. My grandfather had told me never to take too many men on a war party. They 
were apt to be difficult to manage, and be critical of their leader. South of the Missouri 
in the canyon of the river near the present town of Belt, Montana (Belt Creek), I 
ordered the construction of a war lodge of the kind illustrated by the museum model. It 
was in winter. All of the members of the party set to work, getting windfalls, using 
knives to cut the timber when necessary. We carried no axes on war parties. But our 
sharp scalping knives were as useful as any axe would be. Bark was used for covering. 
As the lodge neared completion, I went inside and pointed out to the others through 
my announcer, Moves Out, where to fill in to make the lodge tight. 

We camped there at Belt to repair our moccasins and collect a supply of meat for 
the remainder of our journey. I sent out the two smartest of my men as scouts to look 
for the enemy, to be out all day and all the next night when they were to return whether 
or not they had sighted the enemy. In the absence of the scouts the rest of us hunted 
buffalo, dried the meat and mixed it with peppermint to make fat back pemmican. Each 
member of the party except the leader carried his own meat from there on to the enemy 
camp. It was carried in a rectangular rawhide case, without side fringes, about a foot 
wide, by a rawhide strap over the man’s shoulders, the bag hanging on his back. This 
bag was sometimes left at a distance from the enemy camp when the rush for enemy 
horses was made. The warrior expected to pick it up when he made his getaway. But 
in case he couldn’t do that, he also carried a much smaller rawhide pouch at his waist, 
suspended from a rawhide cord over the right shoulder, which provided him with some- 
thing to eat on the hurried trip home." 

Throughout the period of our stay at the war lodge it was guarded night and day 
by four members of the party, stationed on nearby hills, one in each direction. They 
took turns mounting guard... . 


Previously published brief descriptions of the war lodge have stressed two 
of its functions. Our informants, however, insisted that it aided the successful 
prosecution of the horse raid in five ways. The first four of these are mentioned 
in the personal accounts above. 


4 This was known as saskomiosina—war lunch, a veritable emergency ration. 
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1. The war lodge provided protection against enemy attack: A camp fire in the 
open could have been easily seen by the enemy and either put them on their 
guard against attack or brought a party of their warriors to investigate. But 
inside the tight war lodge a fire, built of almost smokeless dry willow, was con- 
cealed from the enemy.” In case the enemy did discover that the lodge was 
occupied by a hostile party, the war lodge became a strong defensive position. 
Night attacks on these lodges were not uncommon. Then, warned by their 
sentinels of the approach of the enemy, the little party in the lodge quickly 
tore holes in the sides of the structure for the use of their weapons, and pro- 
tected *.eir bodies behind the two-foot, breastwork of logs or stones surround- 
ing the lodge. The party did not leave the lodge but fought off the enemy 
attack from inside.” 

2. The war lodge provided protection from the weather: Inside the tight little 
war lodge the party was able to cook, eat, repair moccasins and weapons, rest 
and sleep out of the rain, snow or wind."” In the winter season of sudden storms, 
quick drops in temperature, and intense cold on the northwestern plains, this 
function was particularly important. At times the war lodge meant the differ- 
ence between comfort and severe frost bite or even death through freezing. 
Some Blackfoot preferred to go on horse raids in winter despite the treacherous 
weather. Weasel Tail said that he preferred winter war parties in his youth. 
Wrapped in a heavy Hudson’s Bay blanket coat, fur cap, mittens and hair lined 
moccasins in winter, he felt more comfortable than in summer when severe 
sun burn and sore, aching feet were the warrior’s lot. Moreover, there was less 
danger in winter of meeting hostile war parties, and the theft of horses from 
an enemy camp during a snow storm made pursuit difficult if not impossible 
once he had made his getaway. 

3. The war lodge served as a base for scouting operations: While the main 
body was active in other duties in preparing for the raid, in comparative seclu- 
sion near the lodge, the leader sent out scouts to locate the enemy camp and 
report its size and wealth in horses. No time was lost in aimless wandering in 
enemy country on the part of the main body, nor did it expose itself needlessly 
to discovery by the enemy. This function is illustrated in the two personal 
accounts above. 

4. The war lodge served as a supply base: While the scouts were gone the 
last hunting of the expedition was done by the rest of the party as near the war 
lodge as possible. At the war lodge the meat was dried and packed into rawhide 
containers, one for each member of the party. It was expected that each man 


% Schultz, op. cit., p. 53; Grinnell, op. cit., pp. 3-4, 252; and Wissler, op. cit., p. 155, stress 
its use in concealing the fire. 

6 Wissler, op. cit., p. 155, also stresses its use as defense against night attacks. 
17 Grinnell, op. cit., p. 252, also stresses its use as protection against rain, snow, and wind. 
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would have enough to sustain him until he reached home. But in case any of 
the meat pouches should be lost near the enemy camp, a surplus was left at 
the lodge. It was hung on forked willow sticks, the long ends of which were 
tied to the lodge poles near the top inside the lodge with rawhide ropes, high 
enough to be out of reach of mice or bears or other carnivorous animals. Some- 
times, after a good hunt, several of these hooks, each burdened with dried meat, 
were left in the lodge. Any member of the party who needed to replenish his 
supply on the way home could stop by the war lodge, unless too hotly pursued 
by the enemy, and quickly obtain enough food to supply nourishment on the 
long, tiresome, sleepless journey homeward. 

5. The war lodge served as an information station: Since the location of the 
war lodge was well known to all members of the party, it served as an ideal 
location for the communication of intelligence among members of the party en 
route home after the theft of horses. If a man became separated from the rest 
of the party after the rush for horses, and he believed he had started home 
ahead of some of the others, he stopped by the war lodge (if it was not out of 
his way to do so) picked up a buffalo shoulder blade or other flat bone and 
quickly drew his pictographic signature on it together with other pictographs 
indicating the number of horses he had stolen, the enemy he had killed (if any) 
and added an arrow to show his direction of movement from the war lodge. 
When other members of the party arrived on the scene, they saw the marked 
bone propped against the entrance to the lodge. They knew that he was suc- 
cessful in taking horses and in making a getaway, and that they need not delay 
their own homeward movement on his account. 

Comparisons: The Blackfoot were not alone in the construction of the 
conical war lodge here described.'* Our informants stated that identical struc- 
tures were made and used by the majority of their enemies, the Plains Cree, 
Crow,’ Sioux, Gros Ventre and Assiniboine. However, they had never heard of 
the Flathead using it. Grinnell has written of its use by the Cheyenne.” It 
may also have been employed by the Arickara as early as 1811, although we 
cannot be certain from Brackenridge’s description that he had the conical war 
lodge in mind.” However, there can be no doubt that Stansbury saw a number 


18... “used by other tribes as well.” Wissler, op. cit., p. 155. 

19 Richard Sanderville (Chief Bull) stated that on their last horse raid against the Piegan 
in 1884, the Crows built war lodges near Heart Butte on the Blackfeet Reservation within 20 
miles of the Indian Agency (Old Agency). These lodges stood for a number of years after the end 
of intertribal warfare. Sanderville said that they were like Blackfoot war lodges in every particular. 

2° “Tn the enemy’s country, or when the weather was bad, that is rainy, or snowy, or cold, 
a war-party usually built war-lodges. They were conical shelters formed of poles, covered with 
boughs, grass, or bark, which kept out the weather and hid the light of the fire that burned 
within.” G. B. Grinnell, The Cheyenne Indians, Vol. 2, (1923), p. 14. 

21 “To avoid surprise, they always encamp at the edge of a wood; and when the party is 
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of these lodges on the North Platte in the southeastern part of the present 
Wyoming in 1850. The structures were not occupied, and might have been 
erected by any of several tribes who made war in that area.” It is apparent 
that the use of the war lodge was characteristic of northwestern plains war ex- 
peditions in the waning decades of intertribal warfare. 

Conclusions: In architectural plan the conical war lodge of the Blackfoot 
suggests a tipi with elaboration in the way of an angling entrance and encircling 
breastwork. As Weasel Tail’s account states the tipi was built first, the en- 
trance and breastwork added. It, therefore, may be considered as a specialized 
form of tipi among a tipi using people. The materials employed are suggestive 
of the conical bark covered lodges of the Northern Woodlands. The foundation 
of four crotched poles interlocked at the top without tying was used by the 
Northern Saulteaux, in their bark covered conical lodges.” An eastern influence 
on the architecture of the war lodge of the northwestern plains is suggested. 

The erection and various uses of the war lodge for defense, protection 
against the weather, and as bases for scouting, supply and pictographic intelli- 
gence indicate a degree of organization and cooperation within small war par- 
ties that has been ignored in many of the published descriptions of northern 
plains Indian warfare which, in emphasizing the recruiting of parties, the 
counting of coup, and the return to camp, have stressed the individualistic 
aspects of warfare in this region. 

The stereotyped conception of the nomadic plains tribes as incessant wan- 
derers on a sea of grass, also is in need of some modification. The plains Indians 
were more dependent on those little islands in the sea, the timbered areas, than 
is generally realized. In addition to furnishing wood for a wide variety of essen- 
tial articles in their material culture, these timbered areas furnished protection 
both from the cold and from the enemy. With their lodges huddled close 
together in some timbered river bottom ovt of the driving wind these Indians, 
for the most part, remained relatively inactive through the four or five winter 
months. Also, when a plains war party was confronted with a superior enemy 
force its first reaction was to run for the timber if any was near. Absence of 
timber rather than choice sometimes made it necessary for them to dig fox 
holes or hastily erect rude stone forts on the plains. Here again, in the case of 


small they construct a kind of fortress, with wonderful expedition, of billets of wood, apparently 
piled up in a careless manner, but so arranged as to be very strong, and by this means to with- 
stand an assault from a much superior force.” H. M. Brackenridge, Journal of a Voyage up the 
River Missouri in 1811, Early Western Travels ed., Vol. VI, p. 124. 

2 H. Stansbury, An Expedition to the Valley of the Great Salt Lake, 1855. Quoted in D. I. 
Bushnell, Villages of the Algonquian, Siouan, and Caddoan Tribes West of the Mississippi (Bureau 
of American Ethnology Bulletin 77. 1922), p. 67. 

23 Alanson Skinner, Notes on the Eastern Cree and Northern Saulteaux (American Museum 
of Natural History, Anthropological Papers, Vol. XI. Pt. 1), p. 119. 
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the war lodge, we have another example of the dependence of the plainsman 
upon timber for protection. We do not suggest that the dependence on timber 
for defense is a survival from the warfare patterns of the woodlands, but it does 
indicate a keen awareness of the protective advantages of terrain, afforded by 
the wooded areas of their own country, on the part of the people of the plains. 


MUSEUM OF THE PLAINS INDIAN 
BROWNING, MONTANA 


THE ABORIGINAL POPULATION OF TIDEWATER VIRGINIA 
By MAURICE A. MOOK 


N HIS recent study of native American population' Kroeber comments 

upon the lack of data for some areas and the possession of only uncritically 
made estimates for others. He says that “What we need is primary Cata— 
step-by-step records or local estimates by conservative contemporaries, which 
will yield interpolations for the gaps, and can then be used as a basis for com- 
parative estimates for less accurately described areas. It is only a matter of 
labor and fair judgment to extract these data from the documentary sources 
and thus give us reasonably reliable knowledge.’” 

Extraction of native population data from contemporary historical records 
is possible for the Algonkian area of Tidewater Virginia (sub-area El2d of 
Kroeber’s monograph and map). For this region we are fortunate in the pos- 
session of two fairly explicit early seventeenth century ethnographic accounts 
—Smith’s Map and Description of Virginia (1612), and Strachey’s Historie of 
Travaile into Virginia Britannia (c. 1616). Both were based upon several years’ 
residence and observation in the Virginia colony. Smith’s is the more original 
account, Strachey’s the more detailed.* Each author gives his estimate of the 
number of fighting men in each tribe at the time of his contact with them. In 
both cases this was the beginning of the period of disturbance caused by white 
settlement, which is as near as one can come to pre-contact aboriginal condi- 
tion in this area. 

From the data of Smith and Strachey‘ the following table can be con- 
structed. Mooney’s figures are taken from his Handbook of American Indians 
articles on the Algonkian tribes of the Powhatan confederacy. 


1 Cultural and Natural Areas of Native North America (University of California Publications 
in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 38, Berkeley, 1939), ch. 11, “Population,” pp, 
131-181. See also Kroeber’s briefer Native American Population (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 
Vol. 36, 1934), pp. 1-25. 

2 1939, p. 166. 

3 Smith’s True Relation, 1608, contains no population data. Though not published until 1612, 
his Map and Description was based upon explorations among and visits to native tribes in 1607, 
1608, and 1609. Smith’s Generall Historie of Virginia, 1625, contains an ethnographic section 
which is largely a repetition of his Map and Description. The standard edition of Smith’s writings 
is by Arber (The English Scholar’s Library, no. 16, Birmingham, 1884). 

Strachey’s Historie was written c. 1616, and describes conditions of c. 1610-1612. It lay in 
manuscript in the British Museum, until published by The Hakluyt Society in 1849. 

4 Smith’s Works, Arber ed., pp. 51-52, 347-348; Strachey’s Historie, pp. 36-38, 56-62. 
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TABLE I 

Population 

No Tribé Location® Smith? achey* Mooney® 

1 Accohanec Eastern shore Va. 40 *40 _ 

2 Accomac Eastern shore Va. 80 *30 — 

3 Appomattoc s. James r. at Appomattox r. 60 120 — 

4 Arrohattoc n. upper James r. 30 60 - 

5 Chesapeake s. lower James r. 100 Extinct"? 350 

6 Chickahominy middle and upper Chicahominy r. 200" 300 900 

7 Chiskiac s. lower York r. 40 or 50 50 200 

8 Cuttatawomen [  n. lower Rappahannock r. 30 *30 120 
9 Cuttatawomen II n. upper Rappahannock r. 20 *20 80 
10 Kecoughtan n. lower James r. 20 30 — 
11 Mattaponi Mattaponi r. 30 140 100+ 
12 Moraughtacund n. lower Rappahannock r. 80 *3013 300 
13 Nansemond Nansemond r. 200 200 700 or 800 
14 Nantaughtacund _ s. middle Rappahannock r. 150 *150 750 
15 Onawmanient s. lower Rappahannock r. 100 *100 400 
16 Pamunkey n. Pamunkey r. at confluence of 

Pamunkey and Mattaponi 300 300 1000 
17 Paspahegh n. James r. at confluence of James 
and Chickahominy 40 40 200 

18 Piankatank Piankatank r. 40" 40 or 50 200 
19 Pissasec n. middle Rappahannock r. no estimate no estimate - 
20 Potomac s. Potomac r. at Potomac creek 160" *160 800 
21 Powhatan n. upper James r. at Richmond 40 50 150 
22 Quiyoughcohanock s. middle James r. 25 60 125 
23 Rappahannock n. middle Rappahannock r. 100 *100 400 
24 Secacawoni s. lower Potomac r. 30 *30 120 
25 Tauxenent s(w). upper Potomac r. 40 *40 150 
26 Warraskoyack s. lower James r. 40" 60 —16 
27 Weanoc n. and s. upper James r. 100 100 500 
28 Werowocomoco n. York r. 40 40 200 
29 Wicocomoco s. lower Potomac r. 130 *130 520 
30 Youghtanund middle and upper Pamunkey r. 60 70 240 


5 The names of the tribes vary somewhat in the early historical accounts. The spellings here 
used are modernized according to HAI and Swem’s Virginia Historical Index. 
6 N. and s. refer to the north and south banks of the tidal rivers of Virginia. Lower, middle, 
and upper divide the rivers from Chesapeake Bay to the fall line. 


7 Smith’s figures are from his Map and Description (1612), rather than from his Generall 
Historie (1625). The earlier work is more strictly contemporary and generally less exaggerated. 

® In the Strachey column those figures marked with an asterisk are given in passages of his 
work which are obviously copied from Smith. 

® Mooney’s figures are round-number estimates, generaily preceded by “about,” “perhaps,” 
“approximately,” etc. Blanks indicate no published tribal estimate by Mooney. 

1° Strachey claimed that Powhatan conquered the Chesapeake, exterminating the entire 
population, with the result that “all the Chesiopeians at this daye (are) extinct” (Historie, pp. 
101, 105). The Chesapeake were incorporated into the Powhatan confederacy by conquest, but 
it is improbable that the entire tribal population was exterminated. Powhatan’s policy was to 
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Mooney wrote all but two of the thirty articles in the Handbook on these 
tribes,’’ and all but seven of these contained tribal population estimates—a 
result of his special interest in the subject at the time. He wrote the “Popula- 
tion” article in the Handbook, and in the course of its preparation accumulated 
the detailed information which was published posthumously twenty years 
later, as a separate monograph.'* Smith’s and Strachey’s figures are for “able 
and fighting men” only, whereas Mooney’s are his estimates of total tribal 
populations. 

In addition to the above figures Strachey enumerated the following eleven 
jurisdictions of chieftains under Powhatan, “togither with what forces, for 
the present, they were able to sent unto the warrs’”’: Cantaunkack 100, Cas- 
sapecock 100, Chepecho 300, Kaposecock 400, Mummapacune 100, Ocha- 
hannanke 40, Orapaks 50, Pataunck 100, Pamareke 400, Paracons 10, and 
Shamopa 100. Mooney classified Mummapacune and Pataunck as “tribes or 
sub-tribes” of the Powhatan confederacy,'® but there is no evidence in con- 
temporary cartographic or textual records that they should be so considered. 
Ochahannanke is simply Strachey’s spelling for Accohanoc, and Chepecho 
may have been an alternate term for the Pamunkey people.”® On Smith’s map, 
which is extraordinarily accurate both geographically and in its native town- 
site locations, most of the additional “‘provirices’” mentioned by Strachey 
occur as subsidiary settlements within the territory of the thirty tribes of 
Table I. Strachey’s supplementary list seems therefore supernumerary and his 


execute tribal leaders, but the bulk of conquered populations were transported to other parts 
of Powhatan’s territory. 

11 In his Generall Historie Smith increased his estimate to “‘neere 250.” 

12 Smith’s map shows and his text claims that there were two Cuttatawomen tribes on the 
north bank of the Rappahannock river in 1607, one near its mouth, another “far above,” below 
the falls at present Fredericksburg. 

13 Strachey’s text as printed gives 30 warriors for the Moraughtacund. This is in a context 
which is practically a verbatim repetition of Smith, and the editor of the Strachey manuscript 
apparently incorrectly read Strachey’s 80 as 30. 

14 Smith’s Generall Historie has “about 50 or 60.” 

48 Smith’s Generall Historie has “more than 200.” 

16 Smith’s Generall Historie omits an estimate for this tribe. The fact that Mooney says Smith 
“omits from (his) count the people of Warraskoyac” indicates that he based his computations 
upon Smith’s work of 1625, rather than upon the more accurate account of 1612. Mooney’s 
estimates for the Chickahominy, Piankatank, and Potomac tribes also suggest that he used 
Smith’s Historie rather than Map and Description. 

17 The Quioucohanock and Rappahannock articles were by W. R. Gerard. 

18 The Aboriginal Population of America North of Mexico (Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collec- 
tions, Vol. 80, No. 7, 1928, edited by J. R. Swanton). The monograph gives merely a total estimate 
of 9000 for the Powhatan confederacy; this was based, however, upon unpublished estimates 
of the population for each tribal member of the confederacy. 

1 HAT, I, p. 956; IL, p. 209; IT, p. 302. 
2° Again according to Mooney, ibid., Il, pp. 199, 1041. 
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estimates of the number of warriors are undoubtedly greatly exaggerated. For 
both reasons the above figures are excluded from the table. 

An examination of Table I shows that Strachey’s figures were based partly 
upon those in Smith’s Map and Description, and that Mooney’s estimates 
were based entirely upon the data of Smith’s Generall Historie. Mooney mul- 
tiplied Smith’s figures for warriors by from 34 to 5 in his computations of total 
tribal populations. His average multiplication ratio was 44. In contrast to this 
we have Smith’s own suggestion of a 3 to 10 warrior to total population ratio 
for the natives of tidewater Virginia in 1607: “The land is not populous, for 
the men be fewe; their far greater number is of women and children. Within 60 
miles of James Towne there are about some 5000 people, but of able men fit 
for their warres scarse 1500.’ Smith’s earlier works, in which he made this 
statement and from which I have taken his population estimates, show him to 
have been an unusually discerning observer. He was an adventurer-soldier, who 
in his later writings was inclined to exaggeration in describing his personal ex- 
periences. This is not, however, characteristic of his Map and Description, and 
there seems no reason for regarding his estimates in this work as other than 
approximately accurate for 1607-1608. 

A similar point of view can not be taken toward Strachey’s data. Although 
in his calculation of the total population of Algonkian Virginia apparently un- 
duly influenced by Strachey, Mooney regarded some of Strachey’s figures as 
“plainly too high.” Strachey was secretary of the Virginia Colony for several 
years, but there is little evidence that he traveled about the tidewater area and 
visited tribes as Smith did in his explorations of the river valleys. Strachey fre- 
quently offers his ethnological observations as “by the relation of the savages” 
rather than as based upon observation, and it is likely that his population 
data which were not copied from Smith may have come from the same source. 
Smith never lived among the natives for long periods of time as, for example, 
Spellman did,” but there was no man in the colony with more frequent oppor- 
tunities or in a better position to observe the native way of life and the full 
extent of the native population. In view of these considerations Smith’s esti- 
mates are probably more reasonably accurate than Strachey’s, and for the 
same reason his multiplication ratio is at least one which can be tried as a work- 
ing formula. 


21 Smith’s Works, Arber ed., p. 65. Swanton has used a similar multiplication ratio in com- 
puting total populations for the Southeast; “A close examination of the more reliable (South- 
eastern data) has led the writer to conclude that on an average two and a half warriors should be 
allowed to a cabin and bne warrior to every three and a half of the population.” Indian Tribes 
of the Lower Mississippi Valley (B.A.E. Bulletin 43, 1911), p. 43; cf. also Swanton’s “Population 
of the Southeastern Tribes,” Early History of the Creek Indians, 1922, pp. 421-456, in which a 
ratio of 1 to 3} is consistently applied). 

2 Spellman’s Relation of Virginia, c. 1611 (Arber, pp. ci-cxiv) contains no population in- 
formation, but it is the most genuinely ethnological of all of the minor histories of the Jamestown 
settlement. 
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This was done by Jefferson, who included a section on “The Aborigines” 
in his Notes on the State of Virginia, 1781.” A part of this early ethnological es- 
say was devoted to a consideration of the population of the Indian tribes of the 
Virginia tidewater area in 1607. Jefferson relied entirely upon Smith’s data, for 
Strachey’s Historie was unpublished at the time, and from them he computed 
about “2400 warriors...in the territories of the Powhatan confederacy 
south of the Potomac.’ Jefferson accepted Smith’s warrior to total population 
ratio and by its application computed ‘‘about 8000” native inhabitants at the 
time of English settlement. He pointed out that this was a native density of 
one person per square mile inhabited by the tribes of the confederacy.” P. A. 
Bruce, a competent and critical economic historian of colonial Virginia, like- 
wise accepted Smith’s estimates and his multiplication ratio and arrived at a 
similar figure for the total aboriginal population.” 

It is possible, in view of the fact that the Virginia tribes were intermittently 
at war, both among themselves and with their hostile neighbors to the north 
and west, that Smith’s ratio of adult men to total population is too high. 
However, this possibility is counteracted by the equal possibility that his es- 
timate of the absolute size of the young adult male population is also too high. 
After his careful analysis of population data for native North America Kroeber 
put it down as one of his ‘““methodological assumptions” that “the vast major- 
ity of figures by contemporaries are too large. ... The problem is to know 
when the exaggeration is slight and when it is unreasonable.’””’ I have already 
concluded that Strachey’s estimates are “unreasonably” exaggerated, but that 
Smith’s are only “slightly” so. I now suggest that Smith’s slight exaggeration 
in absolute numbers of warriors is cancelled by the fact that he may have 
exaggerated likewise the proportion of warriors to total population. An appli- 
cation of his formula to his own data (a total of 2330 warriors for 29 of the 30 
tribes of the tidewater area) would therefore cancel the two errors and gives a 
total of 7767 individuals in 1607. On the other hand, Smith’s ratio applied to 
Strachey’s data for 38 groups” gives an improbable total of 14,283. 

Mooney’s published estimates for the total population of the Powhatan 


23 The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, edited by P. L. Ford, New York, 1904, Vol. 3. Jefferson’s 
Notes contained a map of Virginia which is a valuable supplement to Smi‘h’s map in the location 
of the Powhatan tribes. 

% Op. cit., p. 196. This is probably the earliest application of the term “Powhatan con- 
federacy” to the tidewater tribes. 

% The area of tidewater Virginia is 8011.14 square miles. I have discussed the boundaries of 
the Virginia Algonquin and shown that the distribution of the tribes of the confederacy was 
coterminous with the tidewater area in The Anthropological Position of the Indian Tribes of Tide- 
water Virginia (William and Mary College Quarterly, Vol. 23, No. 1. 1943), pp. 27-40. 

% Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century (New York, 1895), Vol. I, pp. 
140-144. 27 1939, p. 180. 

28 Table I plus Strachey’s additional “tribes” (no data for Pissasec; Chesapeake extinct 
according to Strachey; Accohannoc listed in both series). 
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confederacy varied from 8000 to 9000. In 1907 he offered “about 8500” as a 
“reasonable calculation,” but in 1910 he accepted Jefferson’s figure of “about 
8000.” Swanton points out that Mooney was apparently reducing his estimates 
of native populations as his study continued, but in his posthumously pub- 
lished monograph of 1928 Mooney’s figure for the confederacy has risen to 
9000. The lowest figure most accurately represents Smith’s data and probably 
most nearly reflects the aboriginal situation at the time of contact. This figure 
effects approximately a 10 per cent reduction, which is the probable error that 
Kroeber suggests was incorporated in the best estimates of Mooney’s Aboriginal 
Population.*® 

Mooney characterized Jefferson’s enumeration of 30 tribes for the Pow- 
hatan confederacy as “approximate, but not exact.’ It would seem, however, 
that in this matter Jefferson came nearer the truth than Mooney did. Both 
Smith and Strachey described as “nations” or “kingdoms” and enumerated in 
detail the 30 tribes listed in Table I. Mooney’s own lists,®® which vary from 
32 to 36, err on the side of exaggeration, due to his misinterpretation of certain 
“‘king’s house” symbols on Smith’s map, his general impression of the power of 
Powhatan’s political organization, and the fact that he included certain 
“tribes” which Strachey clearly designated as the jurisdictions of “‘petty 
weroances” or sub-chiefs. Smith’s map and Mooney’s lists when corrected for 
errors by reference to contemporary textual materials show thirty tribes in 
the area of Virginia south of the Potomac and east of the fall line. Within this 
area the average population per tribe was 267.8, according to the data of 
Smith’s Map and Description; 278.2 according to his Generall Historie; and an 
improbable 375.9 according to Strachey’s figures. 

The early authors of Virginia were told by their informants that most of 
Powhatan’s tribes had been added to the confederacy as a result of his con- 
quests. In a chapter describing native political organization Smith stated that 
“Some countries he hath, which have been his ancestors, and came unto him 
by inheritance, as the countrie called Powhatan, Arrohateck, Appamatuke, 
Pamunke, Youghtanund, and Mattapanient. All the rest of his Terretories 
. .. they report have beene his severall conquests.’ In a less clear statement 
he repeated the foregoing six tribes and added Chiskiac and Werowocomoco to 
the “countries” that Powhatan had inherited from his predecessor.” Strachey 


29 Mooney, The Powhatan Confederacy, Past and Present (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 9, 
1907), p. 130; HAJ, II, 1910, p. 302; Aboriginal Population, 1928, p. 6; Kroeber, 1939, pp. 131-132. 

80 1907, p. 134; HAI, II, p. 302. Speck’s list of 26 tribes in the “Powhatan Group” of the 
Southeastern Algonkian omits the Accohanoc, Chiskiac, Paspahegh, and Weanoc; these four 
occur, however, on his map of the area (The Ethnic Position of the Southeastern Algonkian, AMERI- 
CAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 26, No. 2, 1924, pp. 187, 189). 

31 Works, Arher, pp. 79, 375. 
® Thid., pp. 51-52, 347-348. 
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mentioned the six tribes of Smith’s list (numbers 3, 4, 11, 16, 21, and 30 of 
Table I), adding that “all the rest . . . have been either by force subdued unto 
him, or through feare yielded.”* There are accounts of Powhatan’s conquests 
of the Chesapeake, Kecoughtan, and Piankatank tribes, and it is clear from 
the early narratives that the so-called Powhatan “confederacy” was an empire, 
rather than an alliance or confederacy, and that it was established by conquest 
within the memory of those natives with whom the Jamestown colonists first 
came into contact. Powhatan himself was still living at the time and was de- 
scribed as a “daring spirit, vigilant, ambitious (and), subtile to enlarge his 
dominions.” 

The tribal locations in Table I show that the original nucleus of the Pow- 
hatan confederacy was a compact block of tribes inhabiting the banks of the 
upper James, Pamunkey, and Mattaponi rivers. From this area in west-central 
Virginia Tidewater the confederacy was extended to the east, north, and south, 
until it included all the tribes from the south bank of the Potomac river to and 
including the tribes on the south side of the James. In addition, two tribes east 
of Chesapeake bay, the Accomac and Accohanoc, located on the southern tip 
of the Delmarvan peninsula, are described as speaking the language of main- 
land Virginia and paying tribute to Powhatan as members of his confed- 
eracy. The original political group had a population of from c. 1750 (Smith) 
to c. 1850 (Mooney), and from this the population of the confederacy was ex- 
panded to ¢. 8000 within the lifetime of Powhatan. By far the largest tribe of 
the original nucleus was the Pamunkey, and during the known history of the 
confederacy this tribe was its politically most powerful and leading member. 
Opechancanough, brother of Powhatan and his successor as chief of the con- 
federacy, was the Pamunkey tribal chief at the time of his succession. This 
group took the leading part in the wars of the seventeenth century, both 
against the colonists and against native tribal enemies. As a conesquence they 
were the heaviest sufferers of the century’s hostilities, having only “about 50 
bowmen or hunters”—a total population of not more than 200—according 
to a native census of 1669. 

An analysis of the population data for the Virginia Algonkian from the 
point of view of the geographical distribution of the tribes shows interesting 
results. The tribes have usually been located with reference to colonia! settle- 
ments, modern towns, and county divisions. In this area, however, the dis- 


%3 Historie, p. 49. In another context Strachey adds Chiskiac, Werowocomoco, and Orapaks 
to the original tribes (pp. 35-36). Orapaks was a favorite residence of Powhatan, but it was not 
a separate tribal capital. 

4 Virginia Assembly Census of “Indian Tributaries,” in W. W. Hening, The Statutes at 
Large... of All the Laws of Virginia, Vol. 2, pp. 274-275. Also Mooney, 1907, pp. 147-148; 
HAI, II, pp. 197-199; Speck, Chapters on the Ethnology of the Powhatan Tribes of Virginia (Indian 
Notes and Monographs, Vol. 1, No. 5, 1928), pp. 237-253, 286, 301-312. 
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tribution of tribal territories according to the river valleys inhabited is eco- 
logically and politically a more significant indication of the aboriginal situation. 
Fortunately, attempts to reconstruct the early seventeenth century tribal ge- 
ography of Virginia are facilitated considerably by two contemporary maps, 
both of which show the location of the principal towns of the tidewater tribes— 
Tindall’s map of 1608 and Smith’s map of 1612. These maps were constructed 
independently of each other, yet they agree essentially in their native locations 
and are in concordance with the geographical information of contemporary 
historical narratives. Their tribal locations may therefore be assumed to be 
approximately correct. Smith’s map is geographically so accurate that its 
locations can be transferred to modern maps without particular difficulty.” 
Both maps are rich in ethno-geographical information, and they show the 
tribes of Algonkian Virginia to have been distributed as indicated in Table II. 

The table shows the extent to which the population of tidewater Virginia 
was concentrated north of the Rappahannock river and south of the James. 
The total population of the confereracy was c. 8000, with 400 inhabitants 
living on the Eastern Shore. Of the 7600 inhabitants of mainland Virginia, 
nearly 4200, or approximately 55 per cent, lived in what Virginia historians 
call the “Northern Neck” and “Southside” Virginia. Yet Powhatan’s original 
and most loyal tribes inhabited the western part of the area between the James 
and Rappahannock rivers. His favorite residences were at Werowocomoco and 
Orapaks, both of which were in this area, and the Pamunkey, the strongest 
tribe of the confederacy, lived in the center of this section. The territorial 
distribution shows that more than half of the Virginia Algonkian, though ac- 
knowledging Powhatan’s jurisdiction by paying tribute to him, lived a con- 
venient distance from the threat of his power. We know that the more removed 
tribes of the Potomac river and the Eastern Shore carried on their affairs more 
independently of Powhatan than the more southern groups, for there are 
records of the chiefs of the Potomac and Accomac tribes disobeying the com- 
mands of Powhatan and of his successor Opechancanough. The Rappahannock 
river seems to have been chosen as a natural geographical line of protection. 
Smith’s map shows 5 tribes and 35 native settlements on its northern bank, 
but only 2 tribes and 7 settlements on its southern side. In Southside Virginia 
also there are indications that the Nansemond and Chesapeake, the eastern- 


% Smith published his map in 1612 and again in 1625. It has been reproduced frequently 
(e.g., by Arber, 1884, facing p. 384). Tindall’s manuscript map was not published until 1925 
(reduced facsimile in Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, Vol. 58, opp. p. 244). I have 
reproduced Tindall’s map and discussed the ethnological significance of Tindall’s and Smith’s 
maps in the William and Mary College Quarterly, Vol. 23, No. 4, 1943, pp. 371-408. 

% For topographers’ evaluations of the accuracy of Smith’s map, see E. B. Mathews, The 
Maps and Map Makers of Maryland (Baltimore, 1908); R. R. Lukens, Captain John Smith’s Map 
(The Military Engineer, Vol. 23, No. 131, 1931), pp. 435-438; K. W. Trimble, ibid., p. 439. 
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TABLE II 


Population The Tidal Rivers and Their Tribes River Banks 


Tauxnent (40) 
Potomac (160) 
South bank of Potomac river *Onawmanient (100) 1533 
*Secacawoni (30) 
*Wicocomico (130) 
The Northern Neck 


(2568) Cuttatawomen IT (20) 
Pissasec (80) 
North bank of Rappahannock *Rappahannock (100) 1035 
river *Moraughtacund (80) 


*Cuttatawomen I (30) 


South bank of Rappahannock, Nandtaughtacund (150) 


including Piankatank river *Piankatank (40) 635 
The Middle Peninsula 
(1966) Youghtanund (30) 
North bank of York river, in- Mattaponi (30) 1333 
cluding Mattaponi river Pamunkey (300) tite 
*Werowocomoco (40) 
South bank of York river, in- Youghtanund (30) 250 
cluding Pamunkey river *Chiskiac (45) 7 
(1517) Powhatan (40) 
North bank of James river, in- Arrohattoc (30) 
cluding Chickahominy river Weanoc (50) 1267 
Chickahominy (200) 
Paspahegh (40) 
*Kecoughtan (20) 
Appomattoc (60) 
Weanoc (50) 
“Southside” Virginia | South bank of James river Quiyoughcohannock (25) 1583 
(1583) *Warraskoyack (40) 
*Nansemond (200) 
*Chesapeake (100) 
Eastern Shore (400) East of Chesapeake bay Accomae (0) 400 


Accohanoc (40) 


NOTE: Tribes are listed in the order of their location from west to east, i.e., from the fall line 
of the rivers to Chesapeake bay. Figures in parentheses after the tribal names are Smith’s esti- 
rates of warriors for each tribe. Total populations for each peninsula and river bank are computed 
from Smith’s data and with his multiplication ratio. The Youghtanund and Weanoc lived on both 
banks of the rivers indicated. In computing their population one-half of the inhabitants of each 
tribe was allotted to either side of the river. The Pissasec, for whom Smith gave no population 
estimate, are accorded c. 270 inhabitants—the average size of the Powhatan tribes. Those tribes 
designated with an asterisk are discussed below, p. 202. 
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most tribes, similarly conducted themselves somewhat independently of the 
“emperor.” The Nansemond were large enough to do so, and with both tribes 
doubtless distance made some difference. 

Within the area of ““The Peninsula” and the ‘‘Middle Peninsula”’ (between 
the Rappahannock and James rivers) there was a cleavage in the native popu- 
lation distribution between the eastern and western portions. Tindall’s map 
shows but three and Smith’s but four tribes located in the eastern portion of 
this region. The four tribes were the Chiskiac, Kecoughtan, Piankatank, and 
Werowocomoco, which, with a combined population of less than 500 inhabi- 
tants, constituted but about one-seventh of the total population between the 
Rappahannock and the James. The remaining six-sevenths lived west of a line 
drawn from Jamestown north to present West Point. The latter location, at 
the confluence of the Pamunkey and Mattaponi rivers, marks the eastern 
edge of Pamunkey territory and likewise the eastern edge of the tribal terri- 
tories which formed the original nucleus of the confederacy. That the eastern 
portion of middle Tidewater Virginia was more thinly populated by the natives 
than the western portion is also attested by contemporary semi-ethnological 
accounts, and it is unlikely that the early writers were seriously mistaken in 
their observations of the lack of inhabitants in this area, for no part of the 
Virginia colony was more completely explored during the period of early settle- 
ment, 

The disproportionate population distribution of eastern and western Tide- 
water is considerably reduced when the areas of the Northern Neck and 
Southside Virginia are included in the computation, but the figures for total 
Tidewater, as well as those for its middle portion, support the suggestion that 
among coastal populations, although tidewater, and lowland regions are more 
densely populated than adjoining inland areas, the lower courses of tidal 
rivers are not necessarily more densely peopled than the upper courses of those 
rivers. A line drawn from Jamestown on the James river through a point just 
east of West Point on the York and continued north to the area of Nomini 
bay on the Potomac river does not divide Virginia Tidewater into two equal 
eastern and western areas, but it does mark a geographical line of separation 
between lower and upper river tribes according to tribal locations in so far as 
they can be transferred to modern maps from early cartographic and historic 
ethnographic sources. The area east of this line includes the territories of 
those tribes marked with an asterisk in Table II. These thirteen tribes had a 
total population of less than 3200 inhabitants, or about 42 per cent of the in- 
habitants of mainland Virginia Tidewater. Even adding the 400 inhabitants 
of Eastern Shore Virginia would give lower river tribes but 47 per cent of the 
population of the entire confederacy. 

There may be no clear ecological reason why tidal rivers should be less 
populated at their mouths than nearer the fall line, but there is the possibility 
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that as an adjacent physiographic area of different characteristics is ap- 
proached the transitional zone carries more varied resources for the subsistence 
requirements of larger populations. Kroeber reminds us that river tributaries 
may answer native subsistence problems “about as well as a main stream,’’*” 
and the principal tributaries of the tidal rivers of Virginia are at the upper 
courses of those rivers. The three largest tribes of Virginia—the Pamunkey, 
Chickahominy, and Nansemond—lived on tributaries of the James and York 
rivers, and two of these three were in the western portion of the tidewater area. 
In discussing the distribution of population in the Southeastern area as a whole 
Swanton has called attention to the tendency of the native tribes of the eastern 
part of the area to accumulate along the fall line, as modern cities later did, 
and concludes that with the aborigines the attraction was food, just as with 
us it was power.** He claims that favored fishing places are likely to be near 
the falls,*® but such was not the case in Virginia, where the river oysterbanks 
were nearer the Bay and where the salt water fish were more likely to be se- 
cured in the lower courses of the tidal estuaries. In as much as Swanton’s 
reference to the accumulation of tribes near the falls is in a context which dis- 
cusses the distribution of population, the implication is that population as 
well as tribes was concentrated in the fall-line area. However, his map** shows 
that fall-line tribes were generally smaller ones and there is no indication of 
the extent to which population concentrated at the falls, for his analysis is in 
terms of the size of tribes rather than their density of population distribution 
per unit of area inhabited. Within the Virginia Algonkian area those tribes 
located at or near the falls of the rivers were small groups, and the Siouan 
tribes of the Piedmont are described as located a distance of several days’ 
journey from their Algonkian enemies of the tidewater area. Although there 
was a concentration of the Algonkian population in the western part of the 
Powhatan area, the greater part of this population lived some distance east 
of the fall line. 

The explanation of population distribution in Virginia is not, therefore, 
entirely ecological. Historical rather than physical environmental factors 
seem more pertinent in an explanatory hypothesis. Among extra-environ- 
mental forces Swanton has suggested that in some parts of the Southeast the 
introduction of agriculture had effected a population shift from shore-line to 
inland areas in the late pre-contact period.“ However, he hypothecates a move- 
ment from the coast and important inland waterways to the interior, which is 
not the type of movement that occurred in Virginia, the total area of which 
is well-watered with large and numerous streams. At the same time there are 


37 1939, p. 176. 
38 The Southeastern Indians of History (Conference on Southern Prehistory, 1932), p. 14. 
39 Notes on the Cultural Province of the Southeast (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 37, No. 3, 
1935), p. 376. # 1932, Appendix, Fig. 2. 41 1935, pp. 375-378. 
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facts which suggest that the larger population of the western coastal plain of 
Virginia was the result of a shift in population which had occurred but a short 
period before the beginning of English settlement. The expansion of Pow- 
hatan’s empire was largely at the expense of eastern tribes, for the western 
groups, with the single exception of the Chickahominy, were originally 
friendly. Strachey claims that the Chesapeake, on the south shore of the Bay, 
were exterminated by conquest, and the Kecoughtan, at the mouth of the 
James river, who were given a population of but 20 or 30 warriors in Smith’s 
time, are represented as having been reduced from a former population of 
1000.% An additional factor involved in the shift of the aboriginal population 
from eastern to western Tidewater was the presence of the English in the 
eastern part of the area. Shortly after the establishment of the Jamestown 
colony Powhatan changed his residence from Werowocomoco on the York 
river to Orapaks at the headwaters of the Chickahominy. It is impossible to 
suppose that subjects did not follow him for their greater safety as well as his. 
Smith failed to give a population estimate for Orapaks in 1607, but after Pow- 
hatan’s removal to the town Strachey accorded it a population of 50 warriors, 
or from 150 to 200 inhabitants.“ The western movement of tidewater popula- 
tion in Virginia was thus a phenomenon of the late pre-contact and early 
contact period, and the resultant distribution of population was a result of 
historical rather than physical environmental causes. 

Powhatan’s conquests in the east and the later pressure of the earliest 
English settlements on the lower courses of the rivers account for the native 
distribution of population between the Rappahannock and the James. These 
factors did not apply to so great an extent north of the Rappahannock and 
they operated with different results south of the James. In the north:there were 
no early English settlements and there was no native movement, whereas in 
the south the tribes fled farther south to escape the encroachments of the 
colonists. The southward shift was brought about largely in the third and fifth 
decades of the century, when the tribes south of the James fled to the area of 
the Carolina frontier in order to escape the reprisals they feared from the Eng- 
lish following the Indian massacres of 1622 and 1644. This transplantation of 
Virginia tribes is documented for the Weanoc and Nansemond, both of whom 
by the end of the century were living in the territories of their Iroquoian- 
speaking southern neighbors.“ Other Southside tribes probably experienced a 
similar removal. 

A final factor accounting for the distribution of the Algonkian tribes of 
Virginia was the presence on their west of the hostile and aggressive Siouan 


® Strachey, Historie, pp. 60-61. 8 Tbid., pp. 49, 62. 

“4 Calendar of Virginia State Papers (Vol. 1, 1652-1781), p. 65; Hening’s Statutes, Vol. 5, 
pp. 270-273; Depositions of Ludwell and Harrison, Virginia-Carolina Boundary Line Com- 
missioners, The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (Vol. 4, No. 1, 1896), pp. 36-49; 
(Vol. 5, No. 1, 1897), pp. 47-50; (Vol. 7, No. 4, 1900), pp. 342, 349-352. 
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tribes of the Piedmont. These were also grouped into what students have 
called “‘confederacies,”’ although so little is known of the culture of these tribes 
that it is impossible to describe the nature of their political organization. Con- 
temporary sources refer to the Monacan group as living on the James river 
and its tributaries above the falls and the Manahoac as occupying a corre- 
sponding position on the upper Rappahannock river.“ Early sources are un- 
animous in speaking of the Siouan tribes as enemies of the Algonkian and they 
seem to have been the more aggressive of the two groups. There are no ac- 
counts of the tidewater tribes invading Siouan territory, but Powhatan told 
the colonists in 1607 that the Monacan “‘came Downe at the fall of the leafe 
and invaded his Countrye.’’ To the north on the Rappahannock river there 
were no Algonkian towns on either bank for a distance of ten or twelve miles 
below the fall line, although the lower river was thickly settled on its northern 
bank. This distribution of settlements was probably due, as Bushnell has sug- 
gested, to the pressure of the hostile Manahoac of the piedmont province.*” 
Excepting for this short strip of uninhabited territory below the falls at present 
Fredericksburg the fall line of the rivers separating the piedmont and tidewater 
physiographic areas also separated the territory of the Siouan-speaking Mon- 
acan and Manahoac tribes from that of the Algonkian of the coastal plain. 
This is one of the clearest coincidences of physiographic and native culture 
areal boundaries that can be found in North America. 

The division of the general area of eastern Virginia and Carolina into cul- 
tural sub-areas is suggested by linguistic and physiographic distinctions. Apart 
from the Powhatan area of Virginia and possibly the Algonkian area of eastern 
Carolina, however, so little is known of the aboriginal way of life that the sub- 
areal cultural differentiations are specializations to be expected rather than 
facts which can be verified. Certain regional distinctions and affiliations have 
been tentatively suggested. Both Speck and Swanton have designated Algon- 
kian Virginia and Carolina as a cultural sub-area of the Southeast and Speck 
has intimated that cultural differences between the “Powhatan group” and 
the “Carolina group” may have been sufficient to mark them off as sub-areas 
of the Southeastern Algonkian.*® Kroeber, who includes less territory and 


TD. I. Bushnell, Jr., The Five Monacan Towns in Virginia, 1607 (Smithsonian Miscellaneous 
Collections, Vol. 82, No. 12, Washington, 1930), and The Manahoac Tribes in Virginia, 1608 
(ibid., Vol. 94, No. 8, 1935); J. Mooney, Siouan Tribes of the East (Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletin 22, Washington, 1894). 

“ Archer’s Relatyon of the Discovery of our River from James Forte into the Maine (in Smith’s 
Works, Arber ed., 1884), p. xlvi. 

47 Indian Sites Below the Falls of the Rappahannock, Virginia (Smithsonian Miscellaneous 
Collections, Vol. 96, No. 4, Washington, 1937), pp. 1, 16; maps, pp. 3, 17. 

48 Kroeber, 1939, pp. 183, 201. 

49 Speck, The Ethnic Position of the Southeastern Algonkian (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 
Vol. 26, No. 2, 1924), pp. 184-200; Swanton, Aboriginal Culture of the Southeast (Forty-second 
Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 1928), pp. 713-714, 718. 
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fewer tribes in the Southeast than Speck or Swanton, provides a “South At- 
lantic Slope” area divided into four sub-areas: (a) South Atlantic Piedmont, 
(b) South Atlantic Lowland, (c) Carolina Sound, and (d) Virginia Tidewater. 
His culture area map (Map 6) represents the boundaries between (a) and (b) 
and between (c) and (d) as “doubtful,” whereas that between a-b and c-d is 
not so designated. Sub-areas (a) and (b) differ from (c) and (d) both linguis- 
tically and in physiographic habitat, whereas (b) is both Siouan and Iroquoian 
and (c) and (d) are both Algonkian. The classification would seem, therefore, 
to be essentially physiographically determined, for languages cut across the 
suggested divisions and Kroeber acknowledges that ‘‘too little is known of the 
culture to press the validity of the subareas.” 

Nonetheless, the areas show interesting population differences, and in as 
much as population differentials may have cultural implications, it is inter- 
esting to compare the Powhatan tribes with their neighbors to the north, 
south, and west. In Table III the population estimates are from Muoney, and 
the areas of tribal territories have been computed from Kroeber’s figures." 


The classification into tribal groups is somewhat different from that of either 
of these authors. 


TABLE Iil 
Area in Density per® 


Tribal Group Population 100 km? 100 km 

1. Delaware 8000 454 17.62 
2. Algonkian of Maryland and Delaware 

Conoy (or Piscataway) 2000 

Tocwogh and Ozinies 700| 

Wicomoco 400) 
3. Powhatan Confederacy 9000" 234 38 .46 
4. Carolina Algonkian 

Weapemeoc 800) 

Chowanoc 1500) 

Secotan 1200} 5000 155 32.26 

Pomouik 1000) 

Neusiok 500) 
5. Eastern Siouan (Virginia) . 

Monacan Confederac 1200| ,. 

6. Eastern Siouan (Carolina) (including Catawba) 17500 1561 11.21 
7. Southern Iroquoian (excepting Cherokee) 

Nottoway 1500] 96! 

Meherrin 700\ 

7000 95( 206 37.38% 

Coree 500 15} 


Total for “South Atlantic Slope” area (Groups 3-7) 41900 2467 16.98 
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It is probable that corrections in the foregoing table would not materially 
change the comparative results in population densities, except that the figure 
for the Southern Iroquoian tribes would be reduced if the Tuscarora popula- 
tion estimate is too large and its territory too small. Mooney’s figure of 9000 
for the Powhatan confederacy has not been reduced to 8000 to make it conform 
to the figures derived from Smith’s data, in as much as his estimates for the 
adjoining areas are probably relatively as generous as they are for tidewater 
Virginia. As the figures stand the Powhatan area was the most densely inhab- 
ited, with the Carolina Algonkian and Iroquoian the only groups approxi- 
mating the density of the Algonkian Virginians. These differences in tribal 
size and areal density are in concordance with such cultural differences as are 
suggested by the ethnographic data that are available for the general region. 
The greater density of the Powhatan group in particular conforms with its 
somewhat more specialized economy and with its generally more complex 
cultural development. In a suggestive analysis of “intensity” of native cultural 
development ir. the New World Kroeber proposes a scale of cultural grades or 
levels from 1 to 7, with the Maya designated 7 and tribes of southern Texas, 
the Great Basin, and interior tundra Canada allotted a grade of 1.5’ In this 
scale of values the tribes of the general region of Virginia-Carolina Tidewater 


5° Op. cit., pp. 92-94. In his text Kroeber treats the South Atlantic Lowland and the South 
Atlantic Piedmont as a single section. His intended tribal allocations by sub-areas can be deter- 
mined by superimposing his Map 1B upon Map 6. 

51 Mooney, 1928, pp. 4-6; Kroeber, 1939, 140-141. 

5 100 km?= 38.51 square miles. Kroeber’s areas are in 100 square kilometer units because 
calculated by the use of a planimeter and checked by counting the squares on transparent metri- 
cally ruled paper which was superimposed upon a base map of tribal territories. Mathematical 
refinements do not, of course, correct original misdeterminations of tribal territorial extent; 
Kroeber, therefore, presents his data as approximations subject to the correction of local special- 
ists. 

88 Not corrected to 8000 on the assumption that Mooney’s other estimates are incorrect to 
the same extent and in the same direction as his Powhatan figure. 

5 Probably too large. Kroeber includes the territory of the Moheton or Moneton, for whom 
no population data are available (Mooney, HAI, I, p. 927; Swanton, in Mooney, 1928, p. 6 n.; 
Swanton, 1932, Map 2). 

5 Mooney’s estimate of 5000 for the Iroquoian Tuscarora seems too high; he gives the five 
tribes of the classic Iroquois confederacy but 5500. Lawson assigned the Tuscarora 15 towns and 
1200 warriors in 1708 (History of Carolina, 1714; Richmond reprint, 1937, p. 255), i.e., a total 
population of c. 4000-4200. Kroeber’s estimate of the territory of the Tuscarora is probably too 
small (compare his Map 1B with Swanton, 1932, Appendix, Map 1). Both corrections in the table 
would decrease the population density of the Southern Iroquoian group. 

5 P. A. Bruce described native Virginian economy in Economic History of Virginia in the 
Seventeenth Century (Macmillan, 1895, 2 vols.), Vol. 1, ch. 3. The chapter is a discerning dis- 
cussion, based upon a judicious use of contemporary materials. 

57 1939, pp. 222 ff.; Map 28, opp. p. 222. 
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and Piedmont are graded 3, with the tribes of the Powhatan confederacy 3+. 
Evaluations such as these can not be checked by objective criteria, but no one 
is better equipped to make them than Kroeber, and students of eastern states 
ethnology would probably agree with his judgment. It is suggested by what 
is known of the cultures in the area and it is supported by the population dif- 
ferentials shown by Table III. 

The relations between physiography, population, and the known culture 
of this area seem to support the interpretive principles which Kroeber derived 
from his study of the continent, viz., (a) that a denser population is correlated 
with a richer ecology, (b) that agriculture alone does not necessarily increase 
population density, which is related to the size of the area of fertile soil and the 
extent to which it is exploited, (c) that coastal areas are more densely peopled 
than adjacent inland areas,** and (d) that within the same general cultural 
province “other things being equal, a higher, richer, or more complex culture 
is a reasonable index of greater population density.”’ The validity of the last 
principle and its applicability to the marginal region between the Coastal 
Algonkian and the Southeast can be tested by further study of the cultural 
differences between the sub-areas suggested in the foregoing analysis. While 
little is known of the cultures of the seventeenth-century Siouan and Iroquoian 
speaking people of the Southeast, contemporary historical sources for the 
Southeastern Algonkian are richer in ethnological materials than is generally 
supposed. If properly collected and collated, they would probably be sufficient 
to test the sub-areal cultural differences suggested by physiographic data and 
population differentials. This task of testing will be made an object of future 
research. 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
WasuHincrTon, D. C. 


58 Swanton ranked the physical divisions of the Southeast in the following order with respect 
to the size of tribes: the southern Appalachians (Cherokee), the inland section of the coastal 
plain, the coast itself, and the Piedmont plateau (1932, p. 14; Appendix, Map 2). His analysis 
was in terms of total tribal populations rather than density of distribution. Ranking in terms of 
density would place the Cherokee down in the list; Kroeber computes their density as 16.30 per 
100 km? (1939, p. 141). 
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AN APPRAISAL OF THE INDIAN REORGANIZATION ACT 
By SCUDDER MEKEEL 


HE present administration of the American Indians under John Collier as 

Commissioner has had so much to recommend it that men of good will 
have refrained from negative criticism, even where it might be justified. How- 
ever, almost a decade has gone by since the present Commissioner’s drastically 
new policies have been operating. It is, of course, difficult, if not impossible, to 
evaluate correctly a course of action while it is being pursued. Hindsight is 
easier than foresight. Yet, when a course of action deals with the lives and liv- 
ing of a people, it is all the more imperative that some attempt be made to 
ascertain the probable and actual effects of policies instituted. 

The policy changes instituted by John Collier are embodied in an Act of 
Congress passed in 1934. It is referred to as the Indian Reorganization Act, or 
sometimes as the Wheeler-Howard Bill. It is an attempt to: (1) restore to the 
Indian management of his own affairs; (2) prevent further depletion of his 
material resources; (3) build up an economically sound basis for livelihood. 
With these administrative objectives no social scientist could quarrel. Any 
people become demoralized when everything is done for them and they are 
made to submit completely to an outside agency. Stamina, self-reliance, and 
personal initiative are lost. When, in addition, an attempt is made through 
education and administrative action to break down the traditional social con- 
trols and group standards of conduct, a situation of social and political chaos 
is thereby created. This would in itself be bad enough without having an un- 
sound economic condition to contend with as well. 

The Indian Reorganization Act strikes at the root of these evils. It closely 
resembles the British policy of “indirect rule” in that the native political and 
social organization is strengthened by utilizing it for administrative purposes. 
The policy behind the Indian Reorganization Act differs, however, in objec- 
tive. The objective of the Indian Reorganization Act is humane—rehabilita- 
tion of broken, pauperized, and demoralized, Indian groups. The aim of British 
colonial administration varies from colony to colony. In some places it is the 
gathering of taxes from the natives, in others it is the making available of a 
cheap labor supply, and so on. The similarity of British and present Indian 
Office policy in regard to natives is in the technique for carrying out adminis- 
tration objectives—the technique of working through native organization 
rather than ignoring it or blasting it. 

This is sound procedure. It does not attempt the prevention of far-reaching 
changes in the cultures of the natives, but does provide the opportunity for 
necessary and inevitable changes to take place in gradual and orderly fashion. 
No person with human sympathy, competent to judge, could take exception 
to these principles underlying the Indian Reorganization Act. 
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For almost three years, from 1935 through 1937, I was director of the Ap- 
plied Anthropology unit in the Office of Indian Affairs, as well as personal 
representative of the Commissioner, acting as his anthropological consultant. 
On the basis of these experiences and those of my anthropological staff mem- 
bers, I should like to appraise the Act. 

1. THE INDIAN SITUATION IN RELATION TO THE ACT 

Conditions vary widely from reservation to reservation. The gamut runs 
from those tribes which have gone far on the road toward assimilation, to 
those, particularly certain Pueblos, which have retained in large measure their 
traditional ways. Many, or most, tribes in which traditional methods of social 
control are broken have not substituted any thorough-going methods in their 
place. 

Many of the procedures necessitated by the Indian Reorganization Act, 
such as constitution and charter making, keeping of ledgers for loans, and so 
forth, are all foreign to native Indian lore. Therefore, paradoxically enough, 
those tribes who can profit most by the Indian Reorganization Act and grasp 
its benefits are those most nearly assimilated. The same is true for individuals 
within a tribe. Those individuals who are well along toward assimilation (there- 
fore, many mixed-bloods) are the ones best able to understand the Act and its 
provisions as well as to carry on under a constitution or to make use of the 
loan provisions. 

Those groups of Indians who are still little affected by white culture, partic- 
ularly non-English speaking full-bloods, have been mainly at a loss to under- 
stand the Indian Reorganization Act and the intentions behind it. There is 
first the factor of language handicap, which involves the translation of Indian 
Reorganization terms foreign to the particular Indian tongue, as for instance 
the concept “charter.” Again, as with all “backward” folk groups, we have 
news traveling by word of mouth. Hence, rumors are rampant and false inter- 
pretations spread fast. Many misconceptions of the ‘“New Deal,” as the Indian 
Reorganization Act is frequently called among Indians, have spread in such 
fashion. The full-blood may hold back in his participation oh account of some 
false idea of the Indian Reorganization Act. Even if he does not, he is still at 
the disadvantage of his mixed-blooded, and other better assimilated, tribesmen 
who are better fitted to manipulate the political patterns involved in organiza- 
tion and to profit economically as well. A certain measure of protection may 
have to be exercised by the Indian Office in behalf of the full-blood when he is 
numerically at a disadvantage. 

There are several dangers in writing up constitutions for groups that are 
still predominantly full-blood and that maintain their culture largely on tradi- 
tional patterns. This is particularly true of the “functional”? Pueblos. Such 
constitutions may hasten the breakdown of the political structure or may give 
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the existing structure so much rigidity that it might survive to the disad- 
vantage of the people it is supposed to serve. Dr. W. Duncan Strong and I 
pointed this out in a memorandum to the Commissioner in October, 1935. The 
traditional Pueblos, without the Indian Reorganization Act, have real self- 
government. If they could have received loans from the revolving fund without 
incorporating, as is possible in Oklahoma and Alaska, the Indian Service would 
have been preserving a form of government which they do not wish to destroy 
and at the same time they would have been allowing it to work out its own 
destiny slowly as conditions changed. 

As an extreme to the Pueblo situation, where tradition still hangs on, are 
those Indians who have begun to merge with the white population, as, for in- 
stance, some of the California Indians or those petitioning to come under the 
Indian Reorganization Act through Section 19, classification 3. Although the 
almost completely assimilated Indian is in a position to profit the most from 
the Indian Reorganization Act, there is a question as to whether a strongly 
established trend toward the white groups should have been reversed. First, 
there is the fact that there remains little social or political organization, either 
traditional or recent, upon which a constitution might be built. Secondly, such 
assimilated Indians gradually have tried to establish their social and economic 
status in the white communities. That trend has had to be reversed—no great 
calamity if there had been some foundation upon which they could have 
built as Indians of one tribe. Instead, these Indians are in many cases more 
thorough-going individualists with less social ties than even white Americans. 

Conditions therefore vary widely in the Indian country and should have 
been taken into full account. 


2. FIELD PERSONNEL 


Any policy devised in Washington naturally must depend on the field force 
for execution. The executive head in the field must understand the policy and 
be willing to carry it out. From that point on, the burden of execution falls 
on his field staff. It is these men who are in day-to-day contact with the Indian. 
It is to them that the Indian Service must look for the ultimate carrying out 
of policy. Let us examine the qualifications of those men in connection with 
the Indian Reorganization Act. 

First, those men appointed prior to 1934, which would include a majority 
of the men in executive field positions, have been brought up to fulfill an en- 
tirely different Indian policy which, at that time, was a matter of forcing as- 
similation on the Indians as rapidly as possible. Part of the technique employed 
was education, part of it was allotment in severalty. Many well-meaning in- 
dividuals, both within and without the Indian Service, were, and some still 
are, thoroughly in sympathy with forcing assimilation as rapidly as possible. 
Many see its fallacy and failure, others do not. Of the latter, some are Indians, 
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both in the Service and out. Of course, most of the field personnel are loyally 
trying to readjust themselves to the new policy, some with belief, others as 
necessary lip service. Nevertheless the Indian Service has been faced with a 
“lag” due to inevitable readjustment in the thinking and in the procedure of 
the field personnel under a major policy change. 

Secondly, and most important, most of the personnel lack a knowledge of 
the Indians they are dealing with. Many lack even an understanding or inter- 
est in them as human beings. Under the allotment policy this did not appear 
as necessary as it does now (although, even at that time possession of such 
knowledge and understanding would have aided in better and more efficient 
administration, and probably would have brought that period of Indian Office 
history to a close much sooner). Now, under the new policy of building up an 
organized social, political, and economic life on each reservation, it is vital 
that the field personnel study the Indians they are working with and have an 
objective, unprejudiced attitude toward them. Those in executive positions 
should have, in addition, some knowledge of the dynamic aspects of culture; 
some knowledge of economics and social work, to the end that they can formu- 
late reservation plans based on the peculiarities and interests of the people 
with whom they are working. 

This made necessary some plan for “in-service” training both for the ex- 
perienced personnel as well as for incoming members of the Indian Service. 
So far only the education division under Willard W. Beatty has instituted a 
program for that division’s personnel. This leaves out the reservation executive 
personnel, aside from education. Hence it has been absolutely impossible to 


carry out with complete success the objectives behind the Reorganization 
Act. 


3. INDIAN SERVICE PERSONNEL AND THE APPLIED 
ANTHROPOLOGY STAFF 

If there had been in-service training there would have been a chance for 
more close coordination between the executive personnel and Applied An- 
thropology staff. Although there is always a possibility of friction between the 
professional administrator with little or no social science training and the 
“theorist,” as he is most often called, this would have been lessened by special 
training of the executive group. Such conflict did develop, both in the Wash- 
ington Office and in the field where anthropologists were placed. It is only fair 
to add that such friction was inherent in the relationship, irrespective of the 
personalities involved. It is mentioned here because such inherent conflict 
must be recognized and faced. Otherwise it will defeat future efforts to take 
advantage of scientific understanding in the betterment of the administration 
of the Indian. In spite of strenuous efforts on my part the Applied Anthropol- 
ogy unit was disbanded as such when I left the Service. Part of the reason for 
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giving up the staff was the curtailment in appropriations, but part was un- 
doubtedly a result of the frictions that had been developing. 

The experiment of utilizing anthropologists should be tried again. But, per- 
haps, this time there should be an intermediator, or interpreter, between the 
scientific staff and the administrative. At the present time the gap is too wide. 
Eventually, in the Indian Service there may be a group of social scientists who 
are thoroughly familiar with administration, and executives who have a 
grounding in the social sciences. Then there may be no need of a go-between. 


4. REVIEW OF ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 


a. Elections. Certain provisions of the original Wheeler-Howard Act neces- 
sitated a referendum to the Indian tribes concerned. Although these provisions 
(dealing mainly with land) were omitted from the Act as passed, the provision 
for the voting of each reservation on the Act was retained. This election pro- 
vision in the Indian Reorganization Act immediately put the Indian Service 
in the position of campaigner—at least to the extent of informing and educat- 
ing the Indians as to what acceptance or rejection of the Act entailed, what 
benefits would be had from acceptance, and what the Indians would be giving 
up by rejecting it. This, of course, put the burden of proof on the Indian Of- 
fice—an administrative organization already felt by many Indians to be hostile 
and inimical to their interests. Therefore many Indians felt that the Indian 
Reorganization Act was some grand scheme to get more land away from them, 
or at least a scheme by which the white man would profit in some way but not 
the Indian. Such is what Indians had come to expect through their past ex- 
periences with treaties and even with the General Allotment Act. Hence, many 
of the tribes which voted the Act down probably would have accepted it had 
they trusted the Indian Office. An amendment to the Indian Reorganization 
Act might be introduced allowing tribes which rejected the Indian Reorgani- 
zation Act to come under its provisions when and if they chose to do so. 

The election provision has caused complications even with those tribes who 
voted to accept the Act. The main talking point for acceptance was the avail- 
ability of credit through the Indian Reorganization Act Revolving Fund. In 
many cases this was taken by the Indians to be a reward from the government 
for voting ‘‘yes”—a reward with not much responsibility attached. This may 
complicate the building up of Indian morale necessary to keep the Fund really 
revolving. However, so far, experiences of the Revolving Fund have been good, 
but a good deal of the success has come through close Indian Service super- 
vision of the projects. It might be said that Indians have not been allowed to 
make mistakes, although small mistakes are ordinarily a part of the educa- 
tional process. Again, this continues the old policy of doing things for the In- 
dians. 

Another unfortunate aspect of elections was the administrative necessity 
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of pushing them too fast. Again this put the Indian Service on the defensive 
with the Indians. Many of the Indians wondered, “If this is all for our own 
good, why is the Indian Service so anxious to put the election over? There 
must be something else behind it all that we are not being told.” 

Work on constitutions was also pushed too fast. The majority of constitu- 
tions were drawn up without sufficient knowledge of the contemporary social 
situation. The Applied Anthropology unit had too few men in the field to keep 
pace, and organization was initiated on reservations before the unit was set 
up. This work of fact-finding should have been started at least a year previous 
to actual organization work. As a result most of the constitutions do not reflect 
the actual social and economic structure of the Indian group organized. This 
was pointed out by the Applied Anthropology staff, but little could be done 
once the Reorganization machinery had been set in motion. 

b. Constitution and Charter Making. Practically all tribes, aside from certain 
groups in the Southwest, have seen their native form of government disinte- 
grate and disappear under the bureaucracy of the Indian Service. However, 
many “Tribal Councils” had been organized under Indian Office sponsorship. 
In many cases the basis of represertation and method of election did not fit in 
with the contemporary social life of the tribe and therefore was not truly repre- 
sentative of the tribe or fully responsible to it. These Tribal Councils have 
been almost completely controlled by the reservation superintendent. In 
short, the background of both Indian and field personnel for the successful 
working of constitutions was not altogether a fruitful one. Many superintend- 
ents continue to try to dominate the Councils, and Indians continue to look 
on their Councils suspiciously as agency-controlled bodies. 

This background hindered constitution-making itself. Tribal Council mem- 
bers, jealous of their positions, naturally were opposed or reluctant to adopt 
a new basis of representation or method of election that might possibly exclude 
them from election under the new constitution. In many cases no such pro- 
posals of change from the old system were made because it was impossible for 
the Indians or the assisting Indian Service personnel to think in any terms 
other than the old system—and no Indian Service anthropologist, in an over- 
whelming majority of cases, was available. 

On many reservations where no studies of the social life were made previous 
to organization, we can expect some conflict or friction. Such has already arisen 
with two of the earliest constitutions drawn up—Flathead and Blackfoot. On 
these two reservations the conflict has mainly concerned relative representa- 
tion of mixed- and full-blooded Indians. This might well have been obviated if 
representation had been by natural community groupings. 

It is important to consider ways in which factions, such as full- versus 
mixed-blood, young versus older generation, returned student versus lesser 
educated, big stock-owners versus small, and so on, may have fair expression 
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and just control under a constitution. Under factions could be included tribal 
ones which exist on reservations having more than one tribe. The proper reso- 
lution of these conflicts is no easy matter. 

Another difficult problem has been that of enlisting the guidance of the 
older men who are illiterate but possess sound judgment. These men rightly 
feel helpless in the face of the alien patterns contained in Reorganization, such 
as those connected with loans. The way is therefore paved for the younger 
educated Indians who are better able to cope with such procedures. Never- 
theless their membership on tribal councils means a disruption on many re- 
servations of the established power group—the older men—and a loss of their 
mature judgment. In other cases the mixed-bloods with their better compre- 
hension of our white American ways of doing things may easily capture the 
elections for tribal council membership on some reservations and swamp out 
the full-bloods and their interests. 

In considering these developments one cannot escape the thought that the 
Indians under the Indian Reorganization Act will be forced into, rather than 
retarded from, assimilation in proportion to the extent to which they strive to 
become economically and politically successful in managing their own affairs 
under their constitutions. Yet at the same time the Indian Reorganization Act 
continues the policy of segregating the Indian population from the white—a 
policy inherent in the reservation system itself. Segregation, however, allows 
for the development of divergent minority population groups according to the 
social destiny of these groups, instead of dispersing their members into the 
dominant American social structure where the great majority would be lost on 
the lower rungs of the social scale. 

The charters are mainly a legal form except for setting the time at which 
powers will be turned over to the Indians without review by the Secretary of 
the Interior. No one can predict the future course of events. Tribes probably 
will not be self-reliant, and tribal governing bodies fully responsible to their 
people, for some time to come. The background of what has to be overcome is 
too strong. 

In passing, it might be mentioned that there probably will be many legal 
tangles arising which involve corporation law. 

c. Credit. As has already been pointed out, procedures involved in credit 
are foreign to patterns of Indian thought. On the few jurisdictions where 
“Reimbursable Loans” have been properly handled by teaching the Indian 
what a loan really involves in the way of responsibility there is some back- 
ground on which to build. On all jurisdictions, nevertheless, there is going to 
be a long educational process. If the Indian Office is really determined to break 
the long chain of events that have brought about the Indians’ pauperization, 
it must be a hard taskmaster and a hard-headed banker in its administration 
of loans. The Revolving Fund can become a great educational force or an instru- 
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ment for further demoralization. It is the one big opportunity for assisting the 
Indian to get on his feet economically and mentally. 

Another handicap has been mentioned under Election, that is the use of 
the Revolving Fund as a campaign argument. Those in the Office of Indian 
Affairs handling the loans have been well aware of the situation and have taken 
it into account. However, a more serious aspect is the extent to which the 
Indians are forced, through loans over their heads, from a subsistence economy 
to a commercial. This necessarily involves new behavior patterns and habits 
of thought which are foreign to most Indians and yet which are essential to 
success in a commercial enterprise. In order to protect the money involved, 
the Indian Service so iar has kept to a great extent actual control of the pro- 
jects, which has prevented the Indians from learning and assuming the re- 
sponsibilities necessarily accompanying commercial economic enterprises. 

d. Indian Civil Service. Although the Indian Office is fully aware now of 
the necessity of setting up rigid standards for selection, there are certain fac- 
tors that will have to be weighed in choosing between Indian and white for 
administrative positions. For example, is the Indian a member of the tribe he 
is to administrate? If so, is he a natural leader among his people? If he is, he 
might be more useful outside the Service, because in the Service he becomes 
associated with an organization often thought to be hostile and therefore he is 
apt to lose his position of leadership among his own people. Or, again, has the 
Indian being considered been trained in the old boarding school tradition, 
which has given him a sense of inferiority about himself and his Indian people? 
If so, he may well try to stamp out the Indian in himself by taking it out on 
his fellow Indians, in whom he sees the same characteristics. One full-blooded 
Indian superintendent was of this type. The same tendency may crop up in 
the mixed-bloods. In many of them the battle within themselves between white 
and Indian ways is naturally strongest, and there is more likelihood of their 
extending such conflict to the outside environment. Very few mixed-bloods 
have definitely solved such conflicts. Some try to out-Indian the Indian, some 
out-white the whites. It is these last that often find their way into the Indian 
Service which they look on as their legitimate and main economic outlet. Yet, 
unless they are made aware of their conflicts, they are not good material for 
present Indian Service policies. 

So far I have mentioned the qualifications of the Indian applicant. The 
specific reservation situation where the job is open has also to be considered. 
Who was the previous incumbent? What were the frictions, if any, that had 
developed? Were any a result of the incumbent having been Indian or white? 
It is interesting to note here that in spite of the fact that individual Indians 
would like to see Indian Service jobs turned over to them, many prefer a white 
man over them to one of their own race. Part of this preference undoubtedly 
has to do with previous experiences they may have had under an Indian execu- 
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tive who was in conflict. Such Indians tend to be harder on their fellow Indians 
than a white man in the same capacity. 

Such factors as these are extremely important to consider in any employ- 
ment policy. It is quite possible that the new educational approach may train 
Indians adequately for executive positions. No small part of any success will 
come from inculcating in the Indians a belief in themselves and showing them 
the value of their origins. This will tend to give them a feeling of security and 
a pride in their race. Out of this may well come a type of Indian executive 
far different from the old boarding school product, who were made to feel 
inferior and insecure. 

e. Follow-up Work. The principal duties of those in the Indian Office 
charged with the responsibility of putting the Indian Reorganization Act into 
effect naturally were to organize the various tribes which had accepted the 
Act. There was no time, even for the research staff, to evaluate results. As a 
matter of fact, the overwhelming majority of tribes were organized without 
the aid of the anthropological staff. Therefore little direct attention has been 
paid to a careful review of how the Act is really functioning. This has been 
unfortunate, because much grief could be avoided by catching mistakes early. 
The allotment policy, initiated during the last century, might well have been 
discarded much earlier, had a careful and honest check on results been kept. 
It is high time now that some competent group should evaluate the Indian 
Reorganization Act in terms of its social and economic effects on the various 
American Indian societies. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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MORGAN’S ATTITUDE TOWARD RELIGION 
AND SCIENCE By LESLIE A. WHITE 


“Tt will be a long battle, after we are dead and gone. . . . Great is the power 
of misrepresentation ...,” Darwin, Letter to Huxley, September 21, 1871. 


bg! HIS interesting books, The Standardization of Error and Adventures in 
Error,: Vilhjalmur Stefansson makes it clear that scientists and scholars 
have their folklore as well as primitive peoples and common folk. He shows, 
with numerous examples, that demonstrably false propositions have been 
upheld and perpetuated by scientists of repute from one generation to another 
until by sheer weight of authority and tradition they come to be accepted 
as sound scientific fact. 

We have a case in point in anthropology today. It has been said repeatedly 
and by men of distinction that Lewis H. Morgan was a pious church member, 
that he never accepted Darwinism, that in the intellectual struggle between 
science and theology which dominated the latter half of the nineteenth century 
he was on the side of the clergymen, or, at least not with the scientists. 

Dr. Bernhard J. Stern, the author of a biography of Morgan, says? 

Immediately upon his coming to Rochester, Morgan joined the First Presbyterian 
Church, of which he remained an active member until he died. . . . Religion was one 
of his prime interests: it dominated all his researches, and he never emancipated him- 
self from his theological background. . . . Morgan nowhere in his books uses the word 
“evolution.” ... 


Professor Ralph Linton writes: 


Tylor and Spencer admitted the truth of biological evolution, but the American 
Lewis Henry Morgan, whose approach to the study of culture and society was almost 
identical, was a conservative Biblicist strongly opposed to the theory of biological evo- 
lution and carefully avoided the use of the term in his writings. 


Professor A. R. Radcliffe-Brown goes farther. He not only sees Morgan 
as rejecting evolutionism in biology but declares that he was not even a social 
evolutionist 


You are aware that in certain anthropological circles the term “evolutionary 
anthropologist” is almost a term of abuse. It is applied, however, without much dis- 
crimination. Thus Lewis Morgan is called an evolutionist, although he rejected the 
theory of organic evolution and in relation to society believed, not in evolution, but in 


1 New York, 1927 and 1936, respectively. 
2 Lewis H. Morgan: Social Evolutionist (Chicago, 1931), pp. 22-23. 


3 In his essay, “Error in Anthropology,” in The Story of Human Error, edited by Joseph 
Jastrow (New York, 1936), p. 313. 


‘On Social Structure (Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. LXX, Part I, 
1940), p. 11. This article is an address as President of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 
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progress, which he conceived as the steady material and moral improvement of man- 
kind from crude stone implements and sexual promiscuity to the steam engines and 
monogamous marriage of Rochester, N. Y. 


The conception of Morgan exemplified by these quotations is not in accord 
with the facts. Moreover, the folklore is slowly growing as is evidenced by 
Professor Radcliffe-Brown’s recent discovery that Morgan was not even a 
social evolutionist. Morgan is a sufficiently important figure in the history of 
anthropology to make the current view of him a serious distortion that ought 
to be corrected. 

To picture Morgan as a devout Christian and an opponent of Darwinism 
and at the same time to recognize him as a distinguished scientist, is, one 
might say, self-contradictory. Let us have a look at the times in which Morgan 
lived. He was 41 years old when The Origin of Species appeared (1859). The 
great bulk of his scientific work was done after that date. The period between 
1859 and 1881, when Morgan died, was one of great intellectual ferment and 
strife. The thinking world was split into two camps: the theological and the 
scientific; one was either for Darwinism or against it. Here is the significant 
fact: those who opposed Darwinism did not labor for, or make contributions to, 
science. Morgan did labor, long and hard, for science, and he did make signal 
contributions to science. Today we have eminent physicists who are “con- 
servative Biblicists”; today we have distinguished anthropologists who are 
members of the clergy. But in Morgan’s day this was not the case. If you were 
for Theology, you were against Science. Morgan was definitely for Science. 

In 1841, when only 23 years old, and when out of college less than one 
year, Morgan read an essay before the Aurora Academy on Geology. The 
young man is not looking backward to Genesis, but forward, to Geology. 
“The Natural Sciences,” he declares in this address, ‘“enkindle more en- 
thusiasm, and create a stronger passion in the student than the physical. or 
mental [sciences].”” He warmly commends the study of the infant science of 
geology to his audience. 

In his essay, Morgan refers, as a matter of course, to what the Bible has 
to say about the formation of the earth: 


. in the next verse, it reads, “the Earth was without form, and void. ... ”’ How 
long the Earth continued without form and in this chaos, we have no means of knowing. 
This then, is the great inlet of the theories and speculations of which we have been 
speaking, so ready is the mind of Man to press through the smallest aperture in search 
of truth, or to urge the eaplorations of Science with the daring of genius, almost to the 
beginning of time. 


Thus, we see that although Morgan does not deny the Biblical statement 
that the Earth was without form, he is quick to take advantage of the absence 
of a statement as to the length of time it remained thus. Here was an “aper- 
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ture” through which man’s inquiring mind might pass and engage in “‘explora- 
tions of Science.” 

Morgan grew into science gradually. In 1851 he published the “first 
scientific account of an Indian tribe ever given to the world,’”® The League of 
the Iroquois. In 1868, his The American Beaver and his Works, appeared. This 
work received the praise of scientists of the day,* and is a classic in the literature 
of mammalogy today. He founded the Anthropological Section of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science.? He attended numerous 
meetings of this body, reading papers and serving as chairman of the Anthro- 
pology section. He was made President of the Association for 1880. In 1875, 
he was elected to the National Academy of Sciences. 

Morgan used to complain that “‘we have no science of ethnology in Amer- 
ica.”’® He did his best to foster one. He was friend and adviser of Joseph Henry 
of the Smithsonian Institution, of F. W. Putnam of the Peabody Museum at 
Harvard, of Ad. F. Bandelier, Major J. W. Powell and many other lesser 
figures in American anthropology for many years.*® He was a friend of A. D. 
White, the great champion of Science as against Theology; of Wendell Phillips 
Garrison, and other enlightened minds. 

In addition to his work on the Iroquois, Morgan undertook four long and 
arduous trips into the west, beyond the railroads’ termini, in quest of data for 
Systems of Consanguinity. In 1878, advanced in years and feeble in health, he 
journeyed through the Southwest in a wagon and on horseback, studying 
pueblos, prehistoric and modern.’® His labors in science continued almost to 
his dying day. He died soon after Houses and House-Life appeared. 

This is the man we are asked to believe was a theology-ridden opponent 
of Darwinism. But the specific evidence in the case is yet to be presented. 

Morgan begins Ancient Society with three quotations. The first is from a 
pagan Roman poet, not the Book of Genesis. The second quotation begins 
with “modern science,” and deals with the evolution of culture. The third 
deals with evolution, cultural as well as biological. 

The preface to Ancient Society begins: ‘The great antiquity of mankind 
upon the earth has been conclusively established. . . . This knowledge changes 


5 J. W. Powell, Sketch of Lewis H. Morgan (The Popular Science Monthly, Vol. 18, pp. 114- 
121; Nov., 1880), p. 115. 

6 Pioneers in American Anthropology: The Bandelier-Morgan Letters, 1873-1883, Leslie A. 
White, ed. (Albuquerque, 1940), Vol. I, p. 8. 

7 Stern, op. cit., pp. 60-61. 

8 See, e.g., his Montezuma’s Dinner (North American Review, Vol. 122, April, 1876), pp. 
268-270. 

9“... all contemporary anthropologists wrote to him for counsel, sent him papers for criti- 
cism, or made trips to Rochester to consult him,” Stern, op. cit., pp. 192-193. 

10 Lewis H. Morgan’s Journal of a Trip to Southwestern Colorado and New Mexico, June 21 to 
August 7, 1878, Leslie A. White, ed. (American Antiquity, Vol. VIII, No. 1, July, 1942), pp. 1-26. 
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materially the views which have prevailed.” On page 8" of Ancient Society 
Morgan directly and specifically opposes “‘the Mosaic cosmogony . . . [which] 
was acquiesced in from a supposed necessity which no longer exists.” In a day 
when many held with Dr. John Lightfoot, Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge, that the creation of man took place on October 23, 4004 B.c., 
“at nine o’clock in the morning,’”’ Morgan declares that “the existence of 
mankind extends backward immeasurably and loses itself in a vast and pro- 
found antiquity” (A.S., p. v). In the “lowest stage of savagery... man... 
could scarcely be distinguished from the mute animals by which he was sur- 
rounded” (A.S., p. 500). Morgan sees a “lessening volume of the skull and its 
increasing animal characteristics, as we recede from civilized to savage man” 
(A.S., p. 500), and, correspondingly, a “gradual enlargement of the brain 
itself, particularly of the cerebral portion” as man develops (A.S., p. 37). 

Theologians and many scholars of Morgan’s day explained the cultures of 
primitive peoples by the “‘Degradation theory”—after the Fall of Man 
various cultures deteriorated to the condition found among savages. Like 
Darwin,” Morgan attacked this theory: 


The theory of human degradation to explain the existence of savages and of barbarians 
is no longer tenable (A.S., pp. 7-8). [It] was never a scientific proposition supported by 
facts. It is refuted . . . (A.S., p. 506). 


Instead of the Degradation theory, Morgan declares that 


Mankind may be traced . . . back to a time when, ignorant of fire, without articulate 
language, and without artificial weapons, they depended, like the wild animals, upon 
the spontaneous fruits of the earth, (4.8., p. 526). 


Was Darwin more outspoken or specific on this point? 

Morgan tells us that he is well “aware” that his views on this matter 
“contravene ...an assumption which has for centuries been generally ac- 
cepted” (A.S., p. 506). It must be remembered, too, that in Morgan’s day the 
Degradation theory was so vigorous and respectable that men like Tylor and 
Spencer, as well as Darwin and Morgan, felt it necessary to combat it.” 

Morgan was a warm admirer of Darwin. He corresponded with him, and 
when in England, went to see him.“ And Darwin sent his sons to Morgan 
for advice and information when they visited America, apparently, for we 


11 All page references to Ancient Society are to the Holt edition. 

12 See The Descent of Man, Ch. V, 2nd edition. 

13 See Tylor’s Researches into the Early History of Mankind, Ch. VII, and Primitive Culture, 
Ch. II; Spencer’s Principles of Sociology, Vol. I, Ch. VIII. 

14 See Extracts from the European Travel Journal of Lewis H. Morgan, Leslie A. White, ed. 
(Rochester Historical Society Publications, Vol. XVI, pp. 219-389, 1937), pp. 338-339, for 
Morgan’s account of this visit. Morgan’s brief, friendly call upon that staunch champion of 
Darwinism, Thomas H. Huxley, is noted on p. 374. 
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have a letter from Darwin” thanking Morgan for his kindnesses to 
them. In Ancient Society, Morgan employs, not merely the Darwinian concept 
of natural selection” in explaining the origin of classes, clans, and forms of 
family, but uses the very phrase itself: 


The organization into classes upon sex ... must be regarded as the results of great 
social movements worked out unconsciously through natural selection (p. 50). 

This second form of the family was the final result, through natural selection, of the 
reduction ... (p. 377). 

When the gens had become fully developed in its archaic form it would propagate itself 
over immense areas through the superior powers of an improved stock thus created 
[by outbreeding; exogamy] (p. 378) 


In The Nation for October 26, 1876, an article on Clergymen as Scientific 
Men appeared, in which the competence of ministers to pass judgment upon 
scientific matters, particularly those bearing upon evolution, was vigorously 
challenged. Morgan wrote to Wendell Phillips Garrison of The Nation’s edi- 
torial staff, concerning the article. His letter is not available to us, but we 
have Garrison’s reply. It said, in part: 

I am glad you areplying your ax at the root of that false growth [i.e., Pauline theology]. 
. .. I hope to live to see the time when the first chapter of Genesis will have no more 


defenders. ... I am pleased to have a fresh ground of sympathy with you and yet 
hardly fresh, for your researches are just as convincing to me as Darwin’s . . . * (empha- 
sis ours). 


On May 16, 1859, some six months before Darwin’s Origin of Species was 
published, Morgan read an essay before ‘“‘The Club’’* in Rochester on A gassiz, 
Theory of the Diverse Origin of the Human Race.” After paying his respects to 
Christian theology by remarking: ‘‘We may affirm that this world, and its 
inhabitants, came into existence by the direct intervention of God,” he pro- 
ceeds to discuss, from a scientific standpoint, the question of the origin of 


46 A photograph of another letter from Darwin to Morgan may be found in Extracts from the 
European Travel Journal of Lewis H. Morgan, op. p. 341; and another in Materials from the 
Archives of Lewis H. Morgan, 1. Vinnikov (U.S.S.R., 1935), op. p. 43. 

16 Writing to Joseph Henry, of the Smithsonian Institution, on May 31, 1873, Morgan says: 
“T think, moreover, that the real epochs of progress are connected with the art of subsistence, 
which includes the Darwinian idea of the ‘struggle for existence’.” 

17 Stern, op. cit., p. 25. 

Although Dr. Stern made the statement which we have quoted at the beginning of this article, 
he nevertheless declares, and shows quite clearly, that “Morgan was really sympathetic to the 
scientists as against clergymen in the acrimonious conflict that was going on during this period” 
(loc. cit.). 

18 See memorials to Morgan in Rochester Historical Society, Publication Fund Series, Vol. IT, 
pp. 38, 93, 99-126. 

19 This essay has not been published. The manuscript is in the Rush Rhees Library, Univer- 
sity of Rochester. 
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species and of their relations one to another. Although Morgan felt that 
Agassiz’s theory contained a “glaring inconsistency,” he nevertheless thought 
well of it, speaking of it as a “‘comprehensive as well as a splendid generaliza- 
tion.”” He thought well of it, as the essay reveals, because it was a better 
hypothesis than the one offered by the Bible and still held by many learned 
men in 1859. It must be remembered that Agassiz was attacked by the clergy 
despite his belief that species originated by divine creation.*® Morgan’s atti- 
tude toward theology and science is revealed by the following comment on 
Agassiz’s theory: 
The hypothesis, for such it must still be called, is fairly before the world; and it must 
stand or fall, not by the force of prejudice or passion, but on purely scientific grounds 
. . it is in advance of the present state of Science . . . as the sciences, by their united 
contributions, are slowly but surely building up a stupendous fabric consisting simply 
of related truths, this hypothesis cannot maintain itself unless it has a solid foundation 
in nature. It must bring its facts and its conclusions within the category of demon- 
strated truths. The present age of learning is not one to be long imposed upon with 
delusive theories; neither is it one to refuse a theory when demonstrated, or rendered 
morally certain, because it conflicts with established opinions. Whether this theory 
will be able to prove itself there is yet a question. 


Alluding to the conflict between science and theology, Morgan says: 


It has been more than intimated by a certain class that the conclusions of science . . . 
have been restrained lest violence should be done to the Mosaic teaching. 


The timidity of men of science in the face of clerical opposition is expressed 
by Morgan as follows: 


That it [Agassiz’s theory] is silently but cordially adopted by a large majority of the 
scientific men of this country and of Europe, there are strong reasons for believing; al- 
though it is one of those startling theories which in due respect for the prejudices of 
other men, restrains the more considerate men of science from openly advocating. 


Morgan’s position is clear: he looks upon Agassiz’s thevry as a scientific 
hypothesis; it is a “‘startling theory,” opposed to the beliefs and prejudices of 
“a certain class’; he thought well of it since it was “‘in advance of the 
present state of science”; he did not, however, find the theory wholly accept- 
able because of a “glaring inconsistency”; and, finally, it would have to prove 
itself in the court of science or be abandoned. 

The correspondence of Morgan and Lorimer Fison, the South Seas mission- 
ary whom Morgan taught to do ethnology, throws further light upon this 
question. Fison raises the question of the “‘Cause’’ of man’s cultural develop- 
ment. ‘‘Where sceptical philosophers see only man’s power,’”’ he wrote Morgan 


2% A. D. White, History of the Warfare of Science with Theology, Vol. I, p. 223 (1930 printing). 
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on May 27, 1872, “I see and reverently acknowledge the finger of God.” 
Replying to this letter on September 20, 1872, Morgan said: 


I noticed your remarks upon the religious bearing of these investigations and 
respect your views. When Darwin’s great work on the origin of species appeared I re- 
sisted his theory, and was inclined to adopt Agassiz’s views of the permanence of spe- 
cies. For some years I stood in this position. After working up the results from con- 
sanguinity, I was compelled to change them, and to adopt the conclusion that “Man com- 
menced at the bottom of the scale,” from which he worked himself up to his present status 
(emphasis ours).” 


We note here that Morgan “respects” the clergyman’s views, not shares 
them; and his early resistance to Darwin’s theory arose from adherence, not 
to the Bible, but to a rival scientific theory. 

The belief that Morgan “‘carefully avoided” the word “evolution” in his 
writings, that “nowhere in his books” does he use this word, is widely accepted 
among anthropologists today. In addition to the quotations from Stern and 
Linton, I have heard Radcliffe-Brown make this statement more than once 
at anthropological meetings. 

It is true that Morgan usually says “growth” or “development” instead 
of “evolution.” Each of the four parts of Ancient Society is entitled “The 
Growth of... .”’ He is forever speaking of the “growth” of this or the “de- 
velopment” of that. The word “evolution” was not used as much in those 
days as one might suppose today. We do not find The Origin of Species studded 
with “evolution”; in fact the word appears rather infrequently. Darwin, too, 
used such terms as “origin,” “descent,”’ “modify,” “developed,” etc. None 
of his books bears the word “evolution” in its title. Herbert Spencer, the great 
philosopher of evolution of the day, begins his labors in this field with The 
Development Hypothesis (1852). The failure of Morgan to use the word evolu- 
tion would not, therefore, necessarily mark him as an anti-evolutionist. 

But Morgan does use the word: “evolution” appears twice in the first four 
pages of his best known book, Ancient Society. (““Evolution” does not appear 
even once in the first four pages of The Origin of Species.) I have not gone 
through this and other works, page by page, to count other instances. I know, 
however, that “‘evolution” is used elsewhere, and more than once, in Ancient 
Society. “Evolution” (or “evolve’’) appears also in Systems of Consanguinity 
and Affinity. It is used in Houses and House-Life. It is found in Morgan’s 


21 It should be noted that Darwin, too, once believed in the independent creation of species, 
as he tells us in the introduction to The Origin of Species. 

% These letters are in the Rush Rhees Library, University of Rochester. I am greatly in- 
debted to the former Librarian, the late Donald B. Gilchrist, and to the present Librarian, Mr. 
John R. Russell, for access to, and use of, the Morgan archives in their custody. I am greatly 
obliged also to many members of the Library staff, especially to Miss Margaret Butterfield, for 
much assistance in the study of these documents. 
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introduction to Fison and Howitt’s Kamilaroi and Kurnai. Morgan obviously 
did not have the aversion for the word “evolution” that many of our twentieth 
century anthropologists do. It is curious to note how this error has flourished. 

Morgan dedicated Ancient Society to J. H. McIlvaine, D.D., a Presby- 
terian minister. In the last paragraph of this work he alludes to God, and 
speaks of “the plan of the Supreme Intelligence.”” But Darwin, too, closes 
The Origin of Species with some reflections upon ‘“‘the Creator,” who “origi- 
nally breathed” powers “into a few forms or into one.” Morgan attended 
church, and his correspondence shows that he took an active part in the affairs 
of the church, such as engaging a new minister. He has kind words for mission- 
aries (see Systems, pp. viii-ix). But this does not prove that Morgan was a 
“conservative Biblicist” or that he “never freed himself from his theological 
background,” by any means. 

Morgan went to Rochester to live in 1844. He was 26 years old at this time. 
The Rev. McIlvaine was pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Rochester 
from 1848 to 1860. Morgan and Mcllvaine became good friends. McIlvaine 
was not merely a clergyman; he was a scholar as well. In 1860, he was called 
to the chair of belles lettres at Princeton College. In 1887, he became president 
of Evelyn College for Women. In 1859, he delivered a course of lectures “‘on 
comparative philology and ethnology” at the Smithsonian Institution, upon 
the invitation of Joseph Henry. He was selected by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion as one of a small committee to examine the manuscript of Morgan’s 
Systems of Consanguinity with a view to its publication. After McIlvaine left 
Rochester he and Morgan corresponded with each other until Morgan’s death. 
And at Morgan’s funeral, McIlvaine delivered a funeral oration. 

But the interesting thing about this relationship with McIlvaine is not 
that it shows Morgan to be pious and devout, but, on the contrary, it reveals 
him as a stubborn “‘unbeliever.”’ Stern’s statement that Morgan “joined the 
First Presbyterian Church immediately upon coming to Rochester” (op. cit., 
p. 22), is not substantiated. In fact we have evidence that he never did join 
the church. This evidence is provided by McIlvaine himself. 

A number of letters from McIlvaine to Morgan have been preserved.” 
These throw much light upon Morgan’s “religion.” In a letter dated May 15, 
1866, McIlvaine urges Morgan to try to pray for the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
In September 1873, he writes: “Do not forget your soul, for we must soon 
die. I am less of a Darwinian than ever.’”? On October 19, 1875, McIlvaine 
wrote to Morgan: 


But I wonder what view you take of the world to come. You are so abominably 
closed mouthed upon this subject, even to your best friends (which is a great fault) that 
a body does not know where to have you. . . . The meaning of all this is that I do most 


*3 In the Rush Rhees Library, University of Rochester. 
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earnestly desire to see you an humble minded believer in, and confessor of Christ, before 
we die. It is a real grief to me that it has been so long otherwise (emphasis ours). 


On July 17, 1879, McIlvaine complains, “I am afraid the shallow sceptical 
writers, with whom we are both so familiar, have not left you a simple faith 
in Christ.” And on December 19, 1879, just two years—almost to the day— 
before Morgan’s death, McIlvaine again says, “I wish I had good evidence 
that you were a believer in Christ.” 

It is clear that Morgan had not been “saved” at this time. 

Two years later, McIlvaine delivers an address at Morgan’s funeral. He 
does his best to present his friend as a Christian and as an anti-Darwinian. 
But he is forced to confess in the end that Morgan was never 


able to free his mind from sceptical difficulties so far as to confess Christ before men, as 
we are all commanded to do, by a public confession of his faith. But I am sure it would 
be a harsh and uncharitable judgment, if we could make no more allowance for these 
mental difficulties than to consign in our thoughts such a man... to an evil fate in 
the world to come . . . we are thus taught to enlarge our charity and our hopes; not to 
judge men by their conformity to our peculiar shibboleths of dogma, or doctrine; but 


to judge them by their lives, and to indulge for such men the most comfortable hopes 


‘ 


In short, Morgan never “‘confessed Christ,’”’ was never “saved,” did not 
conform to their shibboleths of dogma, but he was a good man for a’ that 
and they hoped he would not go to Hell. 

When we know that Morgan’s wife, to whom he was much devoted,” was 
a very narrow, devout, and strict Presbyterian; when we note that Morgan 
was old enough to vote a full twenty years before Origin of Species was pub- 
lished; when we appreciate the fact that virtually all of Morgan’s friends and 
neighbors were good church folk, and that Morgan lived virtually all of his 
adult life in a community where to be respectable one must attend church; 
when we take account of all this, the concessions which Morgan made to the 
clergy and to respectability do not appear very great. And his steadfast re- 
fusal ‘‘publicly and before men to confess Christ’ in the face of such odds 
is nothing less than heroic. 

Stern declares that “there was no nonconformist tradition in Morgan’s 


% The Life and Works of Lewis H. Morgan, LL.D.; an address at his funeral (Rochester 
Historical Society, Publication Fund Series, Vol. IT, 1923). 

% See Extracts from the European Travel Journal of Lewis H. Morgan, p. 389; Stern, op. cit., 
p. 20. 

%6 This statement, in which Stern concurs (see pp. 20-21), is based upon information given 
me by several ladies in Rochester who knew Mrs. Morgan well, and upon Mrs. Morgan’s journal 
which she kept while in Europe. Stern’s statement that Morgan “offered no resistance” (p. 21) 
to his wife’s religious influence is misleading to say the least. 
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background.’”? But Morgan has this to say of his visit to Bunhill Field, 
London ;** 


This was the Burial Ground of the Dissenters or Nonconformists . . . [it] was highly 
interesting to us. . .. The number of well known names among us [sic; emphasis ours] 
is not large. . . . The class of men buried in this cemetery have done more for England 
than any other distinct class of her people. 


It seems probable that Morgan, like Darwin,”* grew up accepting the Bible 
as literal truth. But it is significant to note that when he went to college he 
selected an institution, Union College, that was outstanding among institu- 
tions of higher learning of that day for its non-denominational character. 

Morgan’s views on religion, as a mature man, are well revealed in his 
European travel journal. They might be summarized somewhat as follows: 
for supernaturalism he had no use; religion should be a secular form of social 
idealism. 

Morgan calis the dogma of the Immaculate Conception a “silly figment of 
degrading superstition. ... Every attempt to give her [the mother of Jesus] 
a supernatural existence or attributes destroys her natural character” (Euro- 
pean Journal, p. 286). In the art galleries he is repeatedly offended by “‘the 
infinite absurdity of thus attempting to represent the Almighty in the human 
form” (p. 249). The cathedrals with their sacred relics he calls “regular mu- 
seum|s] of Christian antiquities or more properly of disgusting superstitions. 
...I confess it disgusts me with Christianity itself’ (p. 298). Like E. B. 
Tylor,*® Morgan detested the Roman Catholic church." Speaking of the 
Roman clergy, he says: “. .. this hierarchy is the worst nest of aristocracy 
on the earth. . . . Their sympathies are with privileged classes, with unequal 
laws and institutions and against the best interests of man. Instead of proper 
teachers of mankind, the hierarchy is the worst enemy of mankind on the 
Earth this blessed day” (p. 302). And in language strikingly like Jefferson’s,” 


27 Op. cit., p. 2. 28 European Travel Journal, p. 253. 

29“. . as I did not then [at about the age of 20] in the least doubt the strict and literal 
truth of every word in the Bible,” Darwin in his Autobiographic Sketch. 

30 ««. . . the Roman scheme, a system . . . so hateful to the man of science for its suppression 
of knowledge, and for that usurpation of intellectual authority by a sacerdotal caste which has 
at last reached its climax, now that an aged bishop can judge, by infallible inspiration, the results 
of researches whose evidence and methods are alike beyond his knowledge and his mental grasp,” 
Primitive Culture, Vol. II, last chapter. 

%tIn his judgment of the Roman church, Morgan was unquestionably influenced by the 
Syllabus of Errors, issued by Pius IX only a few years before Morgan’s European tour. In the 
Syllabus the Pope declares that “the pontiff neither can nor ought to be reconciled with progress, 
liberalism, and modern civilization.” Morgan alludes to this document in his Journal (pp. 300- 
301). 


* “Tn every country and in every age the priest has been hostile to liberty; he is always in 
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Morgan declares: “The Roman church... invariably casting in with kings 
and privileged classes, and against any and all movements to ameliorate the 
political condition of the masses . . . (p. 347). The bishop and priest are always 
found on the side of the privileged class, fully believing that if the common 
people get bread and salt they ought to be thankful and satisfied . . .” (pp. 
348-349). 

Morgan repeatedly discusses in his Journal the conflict between civil law 
and canon law, and declares that the latter must go: 


It is all embraced in the idea advanced by Dr. Cummings: that the civil law is to 
be supreme and the canon law must die . . . [the congregations of the various church 
denominations must] all alike . . . recognize each others ministers, and to adopt as a 
dogma that ministers hold their commissions from their congregations, as a Justice of 
the Peace holds his from his constituents, . . . and that the ministry rests on expedi- 
ency, and that this is the highest sanction it can claim (p. 256, emphasis ours). 


These views are radical from the standpoint of the churchman even today. 

Let us turn now to Professor Radcliffe-Brown’s statement that Morgan 
believed “‘not in [social] evolution, but in progress.” In short, that he was not 
even a social evolutionist.* This is a singular claim. Morgan’s contemporaries 
regarded him as a social evolutionist as, of course, he himself did. Present-day 
critics of cultural evolutionism have, virtually without exception, regarded 
Morgan as an “‘arch-evolutionist.”” Now, however, Professor Radcliffe-Brown 
tells us that it is all a mistake; we have been wrong all this time; Morgan was 
not a social evolutionist. It is like discovering that Columbus was not a mariner. 
We would be little inclined to take such a claim seriously but for the fact that 
it comes from the President of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

The questions at issue are, first, what is social evolution?, and, secondly, 
does Morgan’s work meet the requirements of our definition? 

“Evolution, as I understand the term,”’ writes Radcliffe-Brown, ‘‘refers 
to a process of emergence of new forms of structure.’™ “The emergence of 
new forms, growing out of old forms,” is, it seems to me, an excellent definition 
of evolution, one applicable to culture as well as to biological organisms. 
According to this definition, Morgan was an evolutionist for he says: “. . . the 
family can be definitely traced through several successive forms” (Ancient 


alliance with the despot, abetting his abuses in return for protection to his own... ,” Works of 
T. Jefferson, H. A. Washington, ed. (New York, 1859), Vol. VI, pp. 334-335. 

%3 This article was sent to the editor before Professor Lowie’s A Marginal Note to Professor 
Radcliffe-Brown’s Paper on“ Social Structure” (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 44, 1942), pp. 519- 
521, appeared. In this note, Professor Lowie scouts Radcliffe-Brown’s contention that Morgan 
was not an evolutionist, asking “if Morgan was not an evolutionist, who among his contemporaries 
deserve to be reckoned such?” 

* On Social Structure, p. 11. 
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Society, p. 5). Whether Morgan’s description of the successive forms is valid 
or not is, of course, beside the point. The significant fact is that Morgan 
believed that “new forms emerged from old forms” and attempted to sub- 
stantiate this theory with evidence. Again, “. . . all forms of government are 
reducible to two . . . the first [was the societas ; the second, the civitas]”’ (A.S., 
pp. 6-7). Morgan devotes much of Ancient Society to showing how the one 
form grew out of, or “emerged” from, the other. One can multiply examples 
like this indefinitely. 

In another place,® Radcliffe-Brown defines the evolutionary process in 
these words: “. . . evolution, as the term is here used, is a process by which 
stable integrations at a higher level are substituted for or replace integrations 
at a lower level.” Morgan qualifies again as an evolutionist and in so doing 
employs Radcliffe-Brown’s own phraseology. In discussing the evolution of 
primitive society, Morgan writes: “The gens is the unit of this organization 
li.e., the societas]; giving as the successive stages of integration . . . the gens, the 
phratry, the tribe and the confederacy of tribes; . . . [in the evolution of civil 
society] the successive stages of integration are the township or ward... the 
county or province ...and the national domain” (A.S., pp. 6-7). We also 
find “‘. .. the organization [of the Australians] into classes upon sex and the 
subsequent higher organization into gentes upon kin’ (A.S., p. 50). 

“We are thus justified, I think, in regarding the Kariera and Aranda sys- 
tems as two terms in an evolutionary process,” says Radcliffe-Brown.*® By 
the same token, Morgan’s sequence of Malayan, Turanian-Ganowanian, 
Aryan, etc., systems of consanguinity may be regarded as “terms in an evo- 
lutionary process.” At any rate, Morgan so regarded them; he believed that 
the “descriptive” system grew out of (“emerged from”) the “‘classificatory” 
system. 

“Indeed we may agree with Morgan that the passage from lower forms of 
civilization to higher forms such as our own was essentially a passage from 
society based on kinship to the.state based on political organization,” declares 
Radcliffe-Brown.*’ Is this not evolution by his own definition? 

When Morgan traces the growth of vocal language from gesture, or sign 
language (Ancient Society, pp. 36-37), is he not thinking in terms of an evolu- 
tionary process? When he traces the development of writing from picture 
writing, through two types of hieroglyphic writing, to the alphabetic form 
(A.S., p. 529), is he not an evolutionist? When Morgan says “these views of 
the evolution of the [Kamilaroi] system . . .’’;** when he discusses “the manner 
in which the . . . [Kamilaroi] classes were evolved” ;*® when he speaks of ‘‘the 


% The Social Organization of Australian Tribes (Oceania, Vol. I, No. 4, 1931), p. 452. 
% Loc. cit. 

37 Some Problems of Bantu Sociology (Bantu Studies, Oct., 1922), p. 41. 

% Introduction to Kamilaroi and Kurnai, p. 9. % Tbid., p. 8. 
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evolution of a confederacy from a pair of gentes... ,’*° is he not thinking 
as a social evolutionist? 

Examples of evolutionist thought in Morgan’s work could, of course, be 
multiplied indefinitely. The ones just given would have been superfluous but 
for Professor Radcliffe-Brown’s recent pronouncement. 

Morgan’s attitude toward religion and science has, of course, more than 
mere biographic significance. It is intimately related to the development of 
anthropology in America. Our interpretation of this history and our evaluation 
of Morgan’s contribution are greatly influenced by our conception of Morgan’s 
philosophic outlook. If we see Morgan as a man who “never emancipated 
himself from his theological background,” as a “conservative Biblicist,’’ all 
of whose researches were “dominated” by religion, as a man who could not 
bring himself to accept Darwinism, we are not likely to think much of his 
contribution to anthropology. If we see Morgan, as Professor Radcliffe-Brown 
apparently does, as a provincial philosopher who measured all mankind by 
the petty bourgeois standards ‘‘of Rochester, N. Y.,” we are not likely to have 
a high estimate of his scientific achievements. Presenting Morgan as a the- 
ology-ridden anti-Darwinian is a way of discrediting the theory of evolution 
in cultural anthropology. 

The facts of Morgan’s life tell a different story. As a youth he accepted 
the Bible as Darwin did. As he grew up he outgrew Christian theology as 
Darwin did. Morgan’s whole life is a record of service in the cause of Science. 
Far from opposing the progressive current of scientific thought of his day, 
Morgan contributed much to its advancement. Morgan’s greatness, like Dar- 
win’s, lies in his establishing the theory of evolution in cultural anthropology 
as Darwin established it in biology.” 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 


49 Houses and House-Life, p. 15. 

41 The parallel between the lives of Morgan and Darwin is so close as to deserve a brief 
summary. Both men lived during the same period and were exposed to the same currents of 
thought. Both began life believing implicitly in the Bible. As young men both showed a marked 
interest in geology. Morgan, like Darwin, undertook exhaustive studies in the field of natural 
history (the beaver). Each, at one time, believed in the independent creation of species. Each 
came later to a belief in the development of one species from another. Both were men of inde- 
pendent means (Morgan after the age of 44), Darwin by inheritance, Morgan from his legal 
practise and from investments. Both devoted most of their lives to labor in the cause of science. 
Their greatest contribution was establishing the theory of evolution, each in his own field. And 
both have been vigorously attacked by anti-evolutionists. 
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SIMEON GIBSON: IROQUOIS INFORMANT, 1889-1943 
By WILLIAM N. FENTON 


IMEON GIBSON, warrior of the Cayuga tribe and life-long member of 

the Onondaga longhouse on Six Nations’ Reserve, Canada, left his home 
on the evening of December 10, crossed the Grand River in a small boat to 
purchase groceries at Middleport, as was his custom, and it may be presumed 
that he was drowned during the return trip in the storm that swept the country 
that evening. His boat was found but his body probably lies below the river’s 
ice. In Simeon Gibson’s passing, the Six Nations has lost a genial member 
and American Ethnology a unique character. For a half century almost every 
ethnologist who went to the Six Nations retained Simeon Gibson in some 
capacity. He used to tell me that he couldn’t remember a time when there 
was not some ethnologist visiting the Gibson family. 

Simeon Gibson was born August 1, 1889, the son of the Seneca Chief 
John A. Gibson, who was unquestionably the greatest mind of his generation 
among the Six Nations.’ From his eighth year Simeon remembered guiding 
his blind father over the river to dictate the Deganawi dah legend to J. N. B. 
Hewitt, and he translated texts for Hewitt during his last field trip to the 
Grand River in 1936. Simeon recalled with pleasure traveling from house to 
house on the reserve in 1907 with M. R. Harrington collecting for museums 
in New York City.? Gibson discharged his commission so well that few old 
Delaware or Iroquois specimens escaped them. He remembered Frachtenberg, 
who came for Tutelo and learned Mohawk in a few weeks, and Edward Sapir, 
from Ottawa, who retained the Gibson family—Chief John and his sons, Hardy 
and Simeon—as collecting agents for the Victoria Memorial Museum, and 
as impresarios for F. W. Waugh, A. A. Goldenweiser, and Sir Francis Knowles. 
Simeon doubled at carrying the camera tripod for Waugh and operating the 
gramophone for Goldenweiser. It amused him to relate how, as youths in 
their twenties, he and his brother Hardy broke in anthropologists to field 
work. The first time Waugh attempted to take a plaster cast, Simeon was the 
guinea pig, but Waugh forgot to grease his face or provide straws to his 
nostrils, and Simeon well-nigh suffocated before the frantic Waugh succeeded 
in freeing him from the plaster mask by breaking the cast with a hammer. 
He got five dollars for submitting a second time. Next to Sapir, who paid 
hurried visits, Gibson esteemed Goldenweiser the smartest white man who 
studied among his people. ““There was a man!’”’ he would say, and launch into 


1 See A. A. Goldenweiser, The Death of Chief John A. Gibson (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 
14, 1912), pp. 692-694. 

2M. R. Harrington, Some Unusual Iroquois Specimens (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 11, 
1909), pp. 85-91. 
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his favorite Goldenweiser tale—how the Columbia Professor later confessed 
to having carried a revolver as protection from the wild Iroquois the first time 
he ventured over the river to call at Gibson’s, or perhaps how Goldenweiser 
bought a canoe to paddle on the Grand River at sunset, or how Goldenweiser 
had a dream of being chased by a pig and Chief Gibson advised joining the 
Onondaga Medicine Men’s Society for which Goldenweiser “‘put up a feast” 
at the longhouse every time he came out there. After Chief Gibson died in 
1912, Goldenweiser brought his wife and stopped with Simeon, who was then 
married. The Gibsons served corn soup and their Russian guests made tea 
in a samovar which impressed the Indians enormously. I mention these inci- 
dents because they made earlier Iroquois studies live for me years later when 
I acquired Waugh’s notes through Professor Sapir, and at Goldenweiser’s 
suggestion I sought out the Gibson brothers to interpret the notes and texts 
which Goldenweiser had then entrusted to me, and the more when, after 1939, 
Hewitt’s mantle fell upon me at the Bureau. 

Simeon remembered the circumstances under which texts were taken, who 
gave certain genealogies, and informants like old Oneida Chief John Danforth 
who, after his own dialect, habitually transposed his interrogator’s name to 
““Goldenwissla.”’ He could read Hewitt’s phonetic transcriptions and actualize 
my bad Seneca into several dialects. He used to ask, “In what language do 
you want this?” 

His mother, Mary Skye, was a Cayuga matron and guardian of the title 
of her brother, Chief Abram Charles, Hewitt’s second informant. With ma- 
ternal descent, Simeon was therefore a Cayuga, although ‘Onondaga on the 
list.” Chief John, his father, was head chief of the Seneca tribe and knew 
that dialect from his mother, who was full Seneca, but his father was Onon- 
daga and that was the language of their longhouse and neighborhood. 

“Tt is a funny thing—I learned two languages at home. My mother was 
Cayuga. I always talked Cayuga to her and to Uncle Abram. Mother spoke 
Cayuga to father and he replied in Onondaga. My father always spoke Onon- 
daga and I always replied in Onondaga to him, even if my mother was pres- 
ent, for she knew both dialects. Father’s mother was Seneca and I learned 
Seneca talking with her, for she never gave up her language. Father also 
spoke Seneca and Cayuga, but he preferred Onondaga, the language of his 
father and of our longhouse. And then when I went to day school I picked up 
Mohawk and Tuscarora from the children, and some English.”’ 

At the same time, the modesty of the man was disarming. In World War I 
he had enlisted in the Indian Battalion of the Hamilton and Dufferin Rifles 
and served overseas as a machine gunner during sixteen months, largely in 
front lines at Passchendaele, Vimy Ridge, Arras, etc., and he was gassed during 
the last great offensive. Yet he seldom spoke of the war or of his role in it, 
but he loved to describe Oxford, Cambridge, Aldershot and the British Mu- 
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seum—places that he visited on furlough.’ In 1939 when Royalty paused at 
Brantford, he loaned his military decorations to a veteran comrade and stayed 
home to hoe his corn. Wholly devoid of political ambition among his own 
people, he managed to avoid successfully all important roles in the longhouse 
ceremonies. Not that he wasn’t qualified; his youth was literally passed in 
council in the longhouse. As guide for his unseting father, he had accompanied 
him to innumerable councils over muddy roads in all kinds of weather to sit 
long hours while the chiefs deliberated, sometimes for several days, on matters 
affecting the nation; he had attended Condolence and Installation ceremonies 
walking with the Eulogy singers on the road to the longhouse of the mourning 
phratry of tribes; and he had made yearly visits to other Iroquois reserves in 
New York State when Chief Gibson, as prophet of the Handsome Lake 
doctrine, delivered the good message of adherence to the old way. Thus he 
knew the old time Senecas at Coldspring, Cattaraugus and Tonawanda, and 
the Handsome Lake Religion was his second nature. Yet Simeon never became 
a longhouse preacher or a chief. 

He used to tell me, ““‘When the day came that my mother told me that she 
had decided to put me in the Council for the Cayuga nation, I didn’t say 
anything. I knew what it was to be a chief—an upright man. It means long 
hours of sitting, it means traveling in all kinds of weather and getting home 
late. I resolved that I had had enough of that. Let them make my brother 
chief, I thought. When the day came for the Ceremony of Condolence and the 
raising up of a new chief, I hid in the bush. When they set out for Cayuga 
longhouse, I was not to be found. I wanted to be free. So they installed my 
brother. He is a good chief. 

Such passion for anonymity is atypical even of the Iroquois, who often 
feel it necessary to pass themselves off as chiefs when away from the reserva- 
tion among the white people. 

Simeon Gibson leaves no list of publications. His pride was in knowing the 
archaic language of the Iroquois League, and I believe that he derived deep 
satisfaction in interpreting for me the texts of laws and rituals that his father 
and uncle had given to Hewitt and Goldenweiser. In 1939 we reviewed 
Waugh’s notes on medicines and related activities and took paradigms in 
several dialects. The next year he demonstrated his grasp of native religion 
by outlining and detailing the entire ceremonial cycle of Onondaga longhouse, 
including many of the prayers and announcements. The gas attack that left 
him the victim of asthma, spoiling his voice for singing and speaking, had not 
impaired his memory. He urged me to get on with the translation of texts: 
“There are only myself and my brother who can explain the meanings of the 
old words. You can read them, but when we are gone the meanings will be lost.” 

In the winter of 1941 we made recordings of a large number of songs from 


3 See Fenton, Songs from the Iroquois Longhouse (1942), p. 27. 
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the Iroquois longhouse and of the rites of the Medicine Societies. It was 
Simeon’s ambition to arrange for me a complete documentary film with re- 
cordings of the fast failing Condolence Ceremony for making League Chiefs, 
but conditions have conspired to postpone the project, and it may never be 
possible of fulfillment since the Life Chiefs of the old Council that went 
underground in 1924 are rapidly falling by the trail. 

Plans were made to bring Simeon Gibson to Washington in 1941 for pur- 
poses of translating the Deganawi dah Legend, but his barn blew down and 
he could not leave home. There were two versions of this Legend of the found- 
ing of the Iroquois Confederacy—both in Onondaga by Chief Gibson. Hewitt 
recorded it first in 1899 on 189 typescript pages; Goldenweiser had it again 
thirteen years later, this version comprising 525 pages. Translation of the 
Hewitt version was completed in 1941 at Brantford, but Goldenweiser’s manu- 
script hung over two more years until this past September—October, when 
the translation of the final 100 pages was completed at Ohsweken, leaving 
the great bulk covered by the Hewitt version untouched and concentrating 
on that section which comprises a complete record of proceedings of the Con- 
dolence and Installation Council, or the ceremony for raising up new candi- 
dates to chiefship in the League. 

Whatever may be remarked of Simeon Gibson’s ambition, industry, or 
intelligence among his farming neighbors, it can be said that he seemingly 
derived as much satisfaction from completing such intellectual pursuits as 
does the ethnologist. He passed up reenlistment in the armed forces because 
he wanted to continue the werk on which we had embarked, and it is with no 
little regret that the ethnologist, in paying this brief tribute to the passing 
of his informant, confesses that he has spent far too much time in the office, 
engrossed in the seemingly inevitable busywork of bureaucracy, and all too 
little time with his informant in the field. 

Mr. Gibson is survived by an elder sister, Jemima Gibson; a brother, 
Chief John Hardy Gibson; several grown daughters by his late first wife; his 
present wife; and three small children. His keen wit and sober nature will be 
missed by all his neighbors, both the Indians and the white people over the 
river whom he helped at harvesting. The Six Nations Reserve will not seem 
the same again without Simeon trudging along the road, pushing with one of 
his innumerable sticks which he uncannily produced from beside the store at 


Ohsweken, from a fence corner, or from beside the road where he had cast ) 
it for a passing ride. Weather prognostication was one of his principal pastimes, 
and it amused him greatly when he looked at the heavens, felt the wind, and } 


his signs failed to come true. Perhaps it is the irony of fate that he forecast an 
open winter this year because there were so few hickory nuts, 
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REPORT 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER, 1943 


The American Anthropological Association held its forty-second annual meeting at the 
Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C., on the evening of December 7, 1943. 


COUNCIL MEETING, DECEMBER 7, 8:15 P.M. 


In the absence of the President and both Vice Presidents, John M. Cooper, elected Chairman 
of the Meeting by vote of the Executive Committee, presided. A letter of greeting from President 
Spier was read in which he stressed his concern that those engaged in war work would find time 
for contributions to anthropological science in spite of practical duties, and would continue, not 
only to publish, but to make efforts to support our publishing outlets. 

The minutes of the Washington meeting, 1942, were not read but approved as printed in 
the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 45, No. 2, pp. 256-264, April-June, 1943. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 

In January, the President appointed members of the Nominating and Program Committees 
as follows, transmitting their names for publication in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST as re- 
quired by the Constitution: 

Nominating Committee: R. H. Lowie, chairman, Donald Scott, Matthew Stirling. 

Program Committee: M. J. Herskovits, chairman, D. S. Davidson, Fred Eggan, H: L. 
Shapiro. 

In January, also, George Herzog was appointed alternate to Robert H. Lowie as delegate to 
the American Council of Learned Societies. 

In March, the American Academy of Political and Social Sciences requesting delegates from 
the AAA to attend their annual meeting in Philadelphia, the President appointed Fred Eggan 
and D. S. Davidson (with A. I. Hallowell as alternate). 

In this same month, John M. Cooper was appointed to serve as representative on the Council 
of the Inter-American Society of Anthropology and Geography, with which the AAA is affiliated. 
The President served ex officio in the course of the year as member of the Nominating Committee 
on the Inter-American Society in selecting members of the permanent Council of that organiza- 
tion. 

On notification from our Secretary, Fred Eggan, that duties in connection with the war made 
it necessary for him to resign his office, the President appointed Regina Flannery, Secretary pro- 
tem in April. By vote of the Executive Committee, as required by the Constitution, this action 
was confirmed in August, Flannery being elected Secretary ad interim for the remainder of 1943. 

In accordance with the Council resolution of December 29, 1942, empowering the Executive 
Committee to select the place for the 1943 annual Meeting, the Committee voted in October that 
it be held in Washington, D. C., and on December 7. Members were notified by postal card 
of this decision. 

In November the President appointed the following members as a Committee on Resolutions: 
J. Steward, chairman, A. Hudson and M. Stirling. 

The President also appointed the Executive Committee to act as Budget Committee, and 
the following members to act as Auditing Committee: H. Shapire, chairman, A. Hoebel, N. Nelson. 

In view of the probable absence of the President and Vice Presidents from the annual meeting, 
the Executive Committee in November, as provided in the Constitution, elected John M. Cooper 
to preside. 
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The report on membership of the Association, as of November 30, 1943 is as follows: 


AAA members in good standing. ................... .. G71 

41 (7 in war area) 712 
AES members in good standing........................ 211 

ASW members in good standing....................... 41 

CSB members in good standing........................ 67 


(Eleven life members are included in the above figures.) 

The Association has lost through death the following members: H. Beyer, F. Boas, J. G. 
Carter, L. J. Hopkins, E. B. Howard, A. Hrdlitka, E. Lindsey. 

In addition to the above, the Association was obliged to withdraw a total of 98 names from 
the membership list: 56 names withdrawn from the AAA for nonpayment of dues (26 in war 
areas) ; 6 resignations from the AAA; 29 names withdrawn on notification from the AES; 5 names 
withdrawn on notification from the ASW; 2 names withdrawn on notification from the CSB. 
The total loss of membership from all causes is, therefore, 105. 

During the year 1943, 88 new names were added to our membership list, including 68 new 
members and 20 new organizations. The membership recorded in 1942 was 1070. The membership 
ecorded on November 30, 1943, was 1053, a net loss of 17 members. 

Respectfully submitted, 
REGINA FLANNERY, Secretary 
ad interim. 
The Council voted to accept the report of the Secretary. 

On receiving information from the Editor, Ralph Linton, in October that he wished to be 
relieved of his duties at the end of 1944, the President appointed a special Committee to Canvass 
Candidates for the Editorship, on Dr. Linton’s suggestion to this effect and in line with precedents 
of the Association, as follows: Robert H. Lowie, chairman, John M. Cooper, Harry Hoijer, Frank 
H. H. Roberts, Jr. This committee is instructed to report their recommendations to the Nominat- 
ing Committee of 1944 for consideration for inclusion in their slate. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The current balances of the three funds of the Association appear on the books as follows: 


Of the above $12,548.49 is deposited in New York savings banks; $100 is :n the form of an 
interest bearing government bond; and the balance of $2,252.91 is in a checking account at the 
National City Bank of New York. 

The surplus balance in the checking account of the Operating fund is $1,321.52 (Cash on hand 
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November 30th, 1942—$931.39; cash on hand November 30th, 1943—$2,252.91; difference is 


$1,321.52). 


The 1942 Annual Report showed cash on hand in the checking account as of November 30th 
of $1,431.39. Of this $500 was transferred to the Memoir Account (Seamen’s Bank for Savings) 
which accounts for the difference of $500 in the balance which we mention above, as of November 


30th, 1942. 


DETAILS OF OPERATING FUND 
Balance on hand November 30th, 1942 (Cash plus Savings Account) ... .$6,632.20 


Less transfer to Memoir Fund 


Gross Receipts 
American Anthropological Association 


629.60 
American Ethnological Society 
$1,051.75 
Anthropological Society of Washington 
Central States Branch 
Reimbursements 
Gross Disbursements 
American Council of Learned Societies......$ 35.00 
Interamerican Society for Anthropology and 
American Anthropologist (Geo. Banta Pub- 
lishing Co.) : 
2,792.43 
329.29 
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Editor’s Account: 


Traveling Expense....... $ 17.51 

960 .00 

Office Expense..... .. 103.58 $1,081.09 
Secretary’s Account: 

Assistant....... ee . 100.00 

Office Expense............... 34.30 134.30 


Treasurer’s Account: 


Reimbursement Account $ 31.63 
56.94 568 .57 


Transfer to Permanent Fund (North River Savings Bank) 500 .00 


Balance on hand November 30th, 1943 


$12,777.89 


DETAILS OF PERMANENT FUND 


Balance on hand November 30th, 1942 7" $6,695.52 
Transferred from Operating Account 500 .00 
Interest on Savings Account. 77.58 
Interest on bond......... 3.25 


DETAILS OF MEMOIR FUND 


Balance on hand November 30th, 1942 i —P ..§ 827.24 
Transferred from Operating Account. . $ 500.00 
Reimbursement Mem. #61... - 10.76 
Interest on Savings Account. . 14.33 525.09 
AAA Cost of Mem. #61 $ 557.18 
Reprints Mem. #61...... 43.08 


*AAA Cost of Mem. #62.. 135.70 


Balance on hand November 30th, 1943... .. 
* Additional cost of $250.00 for Mem. #62 to be paid by Central States Branch. 


The following is a record of unpaid items due the Association for 1943: 


AAA Membership . . .102 .00 
CSB Membership. . . 110.00 
36.00 
Reimbursements for Reprints. 41.00 
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EXPENDITURES AGAINST BupDGET OF 1943 


Allowed Expended Balance 


Secretary’s Expense 


Assistant. ... $ 100.00 $ 100.00 

Office Expense . 175.00 34.30 $140.70 
Editor’s Expense 

Assistant. . . 960.00 960 .00 

Office Expense. ; 200 .00 103.58 96.42 
Treasurer’s Expense 

Assistant. . 480.00 480 .00 -- 

Expense. . a: 125.00 56.94 68 .06 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 

Printing and Illustration. 3,400.00 2,834.45 565.55 

Reprints...... 325.00 329.29 Over—4.29 

Distribution. . 300.00 223.51 76.49 

Storage and Insurance. 90.00 60.00 30.00 
American Council of Learned Societies 35.00 35.00 
Traveling Expense for Officers. . . 200 .00 17.51 182.49 
Memoir Fund..... 735.96 


Respectfully submitted, 
BELLA WEITZNER, 7 reasurer 
The Council voted to accept the report of the Treasurer subject to the report of the Auditing 
Committee. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


The undersigned, appointed as Auditing Committee, report that they have examined the 
Treasurer’s accounts, as submitted for the fiscal year 1943, and have found them correct. 
H. L. Snaprro, Chairman 
ADAMSON HOEBEL 
N. C. NELSON 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


During the year 1943 the American Anthropological Association has published four issues of 
the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (648 pages); Memoir 61, Franz Boas, 1858-1942 by A. L. Kroeber, 
Ruth Benedict, Murray B. Emeneau, Melville J. Herskovits, Gladys A. Reichard, and J. Alden 
Mason (119 pages); and Memoir 62, An A ppraisal of Constitutional Typologies by William Armand 
Lessa (96 pages). 

Two Memoirs are in preparation for 1944: The Sociological Role of the Yoruba Cult-Group by 
William Bascom, now in press; and A Case Study of Acculturation: The Maori by H. B. Hawthorn. 

Although the ANrHROpoLocisT has not been able to keep to its publication schedule with pre- 
war regularity, the Banta Company has done extremely well in keeping up our standards under 
wartime conditions. In this connection let me say that although the issues of the ANTHROPOLOGIST 
for 1943 may appear slimmer than in previous years, this is due, not to any reduction in material 
but to the fact that, because of paper shortages, we are using a lighter weight of paper and also 
are printing two lines more to a page than formerly, thereby conserving paper without sacrificing 
content. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Linton, Editor 


The Council voted to accept the report of the Editor. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEES 


At the request of the Chairman, Duncan Strong reported that the committee, which had been 
appointed to work in conjunction with the Ethnogeographic Board in drafting a memorandum 
which would be useful to the Division of Specialized Training of Personnel of the U. S. Army, had 
so drawn up a six-page memorandum and presented it, and he reported further that the memoran- 
dum had borne fruit. 

R. H. Lowie as chairman of the Franz Boas Committee had reported in writing to the Presi- 
dent within the three months’ time allotted in the resolution in which the Committee was formed. 
R. Linton, reporting orally for the Committee stated that Memoir 61, Franz Boas, 1858-1942, had 
been published at the recommendation of the Committee. 

The Chairman called on M. W. Stirling to read the proposed slate submitted by the Nominat- 
ing Committee. The Council voted to accept the recommendations of the Nominating Committee 
and requested that the slate be presented at the Annual Meeting for election. 

The Council voted to accept the applications for membership in the Association of 68 members 
and 20 libraries and institutions. 

The Council voted to leave the selection of the place for the 1944 Annual Meeting in the hands 
of the Executive Committee. The question was raised as to whether it would not be possible to 
have some type of informal program in connection with the 1944 business meeting for discussion of 
problems in connection with the war. After considerable discussion the Council voted that the 
Secretary present a memorandum summarizing the views expressed at the meeting to the Execu- 
tive Committee for its guidance. 

The Council voted that the AAA take out an associate membership in the American Council 
of Education for one year. 

The Council meeting then adjourned. 


ANNUAL MEETING, DECEMBER 7, 10:00 P.M. 


Chairman Cooper presided. Forty members were present. 

The report on actions taken by the Council was dispensed with in view of the fact that the 
Annual Meeting followed immediately after the Council Meeting. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was presented by M. W. Stirling. After the pres- 
entation of nominations the following officers, representatives to councils and associations and 
Council members were unanimously elected. 


President, Robert Redfield 

Vice President, J. Alden Mason 

Vice President, Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr. 

Secretary, Regina Flannery 

Treasurer, Bella Weitzner 

Editor, Ralph Linton 

Associate Editors: Melville Jacobs, F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., H. L. Shapiro 

Executive Committee: John M. Cooper, A. L. Kroeber, W. C. Bennett 

Representative to Social Science Research Council: A. 1. Hallowell 

Representatives to National Research Council: W. W. Hill, R. Lauriston Sharp, J. Steward 
(1944-47) 

Representatives to Section H, American Association for the Advancement of Science: Earl H. 
Morris, William A. Ritchie (1944) 


CouNcIL 
Members for term to 1947 inclusive: W. R. Bascom, W. C. Bennett, L. Bloomfield, P. H- 
Buck, D. Byers, W. B. Cline, D. S. Davidson, E. W. Gifford, J. P. Gillin, W. D. Hambly, L. Have- 
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meyer, H. Hoijer, M. Jacobs, F. Johnson, E. Kennard, C. R. Keyes, C. Kluckhohn, N. Knowles, 
L. L. Leh, T. F. McIlwraith, R. McKennan, P. S. Martin, J. A. Mason, M. Mead, A. Metraux, 
G. P. Murdock, P. H. Nesbitt, O. Ricketson, A. H. Schultz, D. Scott, F. M. Setzler, W. D. Strong, 
G. C. Vaillant, C. F. Voegelin, H. Webster, L. A. White, H. G. Wittfogel. 

Members for term to 1946 inclusive: D. A. Baerreis, K. Bartlett, J. Bram, P. A. Brannon, 
I. C. Brown, J. L. Champe, K. M. Chapman, H. S. Colton, L. S. Cressman, T. Deuel, J. Dollard, 
K. P. Emory, G. Engerrand, J. C. Ewers, R. Flannery, A. H. Gayton, H. S. Gladwin, J. B. Griffin, 
C. E. Guthe, H. U. Hall, A. Halpern, A. Hansen, C. L. Hay, W. W. Hill, L. W. Jenkins, P. Ka- 
berry, I. T. Kelly, O. LaFarge, W. LaBarre, A. Lesser, O. Lewis, T. M. N. Lewis, J. Lips, E. Loeb, 
E. H. Morris, J. A. Noon, M. E. Opler, C. Osgood, B. D. Paul, H. Powdermaker, V. F. Ray, W. A. 
Ritchie, F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., I. Rouse, H. C. Shetrone, J. B. Stetson, R. J. Sullivan, S. Tax, 
W. W. Taylor, Jr., H. Tschopik, H. Turney-High, W. L. Warner, G. Weltfish, B. Weitzner, G. D. 
Williams, G. R. Willey, F. R. Wulsin. 

Members for term to 1945 inclusive: J. Adair, B. Aginsky, W. Andrews, C. M. Arensberg, 
M. F. Ashley-Montagu, H. G. Barnett, G. Bateson, J. Birdsell, E. G. Burrows, A. Caso, E. D. 
Chapple, D. Collier, H. B. Collins, Jr., B. Cummings, A. C. L. Donohugh, F. H. Douglas, 
P. Drucker, F. Eggan, L. C. Eiseley, G. Ekhoim, J. F. Embree, C. S. Ford, J. A. Ford, G. Foster, 
Jr., H. Getty, I. Goldman, G. Gorer, M. Haas, E. T. Hall, Jr., O. S. Halseth, J. R. Hanks, J. C. 
Harrington, G. G. Heye, E. A. Hooton, A. E. Hudson, J. Jennings, N. Joffe, V. H. Jones, 
F. Keesing, D. Keur, A. Kidder, II, S. T. Kimball, V. Kinietz, H. W. Krieger, W. M. Krogman, 
W. Lessa, W. Lipkind, S. K. Lothrop, R. C. MacKaye, J. G. McAllister, T. D. McCown, G. 
McGregor, W. C. McKern, H. S. Mekeel, H. Miner, M. Mook, R. G. Morgan, H. L. Movius, Jr., 
P. Nash, D. Oliver, R. L. Olson, P. Phillips, R. Redfield, E. K. Reed, P. Reiter, H. L. Shapiro, 
M. Siegel, L. W. Simmons, E. Siskin, V. J. Smith, M. W. Smith, F. G. Speck, D. Spencer, 
L. Spier, W. S. Stallings, Jr., S. Stubbs, G. L. Trager, C. Wagley, W. D. Wallis, L. Ward, H. N 
Wardle, W. R. Wedel, A. Whiting, J. W. M. Whiting, R. Zingg. 

Members for term to 1944 inclusive: R. L. Beals, M. W. Beckwith, R. F. Benedict, D. D. 
Brand, M. Butler, C.S. Coon, C. A. DuBois, M. M. Edel, W. N. Fenton, G. R. Fox, J. Greenberg, 
E. F. Greeman, E. Gunther, B. Haile, A. I. Hallowell, C. F. Harding, D. G. Haring, J. S. Harris, 
E. W. Haury, R. F. Heizer, J. Henry, M. J. Herskovits, G. Herzog, F. C. Hibben, W. W. Howells, 
A. E. Jenks, N. M. Judd, R. Kennedy, F. de Laguna, M. Lantis, R. Linton, J. M. Longyear, ITI, 
D. Mandelbaum, J. C. McGregor, P. A. Means, H. P. Mera, N. Morss, J. L. Nusbaum, L. M. 
O’Neale, M. K. Opler, W. Z. Park, A. C. Parker, H. Pollock, F. G. Rainey, G. Reichard, L. Sat- 
terthwaite, Jr., C. E. Schaeffer, C. C. Seltzer, L. Sharp, D. B. Shimkin, J. S. Slotkin, A. H. Smith, 
E. H. Spicer, A. Spoehr, J. H. Steward, O. C. Stewart, M. W. Stirling, R. J. Terry, M. Titiev, 
R. Underhill, C. Wagley, J. Weckler, H. A. Wieschhoff, A. Woodward. 

Past Presidents (ipso facto members of the Council): F.-C. Cole, J. M. Cooper, F. W. Hodge, 
D. Jenness, A. L. Kroeber, R. H. Lowie, G. G. MacCurdy, N. C. Nelson, L. Spier, H. J. Spinden, 
J. R. Swanton, A. M. Tozzer, C. Wissler. 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Executive Committee acting as the Budget Committee presented the following recom- 
mendations for the 1944 budget, which were unanimously adopted: 
1. Secretary’s Office 

Secretary’s assistant....... $ 100.00 

Office expenses......... 75.00 $ 175.00 


2. Editor’s Expenses 
Editor's assistant 960.00 
Office expenses... . 200.00 1,160.00 
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3. Treasurer’s Expenses 

Treasurer’s assistant ..$ 480.00 

Office expenses. .. 125.00 $ 605.00 


4. AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 


Printing and illustrations . 3,740.00* 

Reprints........ . $25.00 

Distribution......... . 300.00 

Storage and Insurance ia 90.00 4,455.00 
5. American Council of Learned Societies 35.00 
6. Inter-American Society for Archaeology and Geography............ , : 3.00 
7. Traveling expenses for secretary, editor, and treasurer to annual meeting. . . 200.00 


* To meet a possible increase in printing cost, this item has been raised 10 per cent above the 
budget for 1943. 


It is recommended that $500 be transferred from the Operating Fund to the Memoir Fund. 

The Committee on Resolutions (Steward, chairman, Hudson, Stirling) presented the following 
resolutions which were adopted: 

1. Be it resolved: That the American Anthropological Association express its sincere thanks 
and appreciation to the Anthropological Society of Washington for its courtesy and hospitality in 
connection with its annual business meeting. 

2. Be it resolved: That the American Anthropological Association thank the Cosmos Club for 
its generosity and kindness in making its facilities available for the annual business meeting. 

3. Be it resolved: That the American Anthropological Association record its deep sense of 
loss in the death of Ale Hrdlitka, whose pioneering contributions to physical anthropology con- 
stitute a lasting monument to his name. 

4. Be it resolved: That the American Anthropological Association convey to the Royal 
Anthropological Institute its sympathy and sense of loss in the deaths of Robert Ranulph Marett, 
Thomas Athol Joyce, and William Matthew Flinders Petrie. 

5. Be it resolved: That the American Anthropological Association record its deep sense of loss 
suffered through the deaths of the following: Radames Andres Altieri, Herman Beyer, Pierre 
Marcelin Boule, John G. Carter, Louis J. Hopkins, Edgar Billings Howard, Otto Jesperson, 
Clinton Hart Merriam, and Charles C. Willoughby. 

6. Be it resolved: That the American Anthropological Association express its profound grati- 
tude to Dr. Fred Eggan for the efficient and unselfish manner in which he discharged the duties of 
Secretary to the Association during 1941 and 1942. 

REGINA FLANNERY, Secrelary 


The following committee appointments have been made: 

Nominating Committee: Frank M. Setzler, chairman; A. V. Kidder; A. L. Kroeber. 

Program Committee: Carl E. Guthe, chairman; Harry Hoijer; W. M. Krogman; Clyde Kluck- 
hohn. 


RoBert REDFIELD, President 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON, REPORT 


The Anthropological Society of Washington at its annual meeting held January 18, 1944, 
elected the following officers: President, T. Dale Stewart; Vice President, Regina Flannery; 
Secretary, William N. Fenton; Treasurer, Waldo R. Wedel; Members of the Board of Managers, 
W. M. Cobb, Wm. H. Gilbert, H. W. Krieger, Alfred Métraux, Julian H. Steward. 

A report of the membership and activities of the Society since the last annual meeting fol- 


lows: 
Membership: 
Life members 
Active members. 
Associate members. 13 
Total. . 


This represents an increase of 13 over last year. 

The members elected during the year were: Dr. Gordon T. Bowles, Mrs. Marion Hale Britten, 
Dr. Edwin G. Burrows, Miss Elizabeth Pearson Clark, Mr. John Hadley Cox, Dr. James A. Ford, 
Mr. Philip Edward Fowler, Madame Nadya Georges-Picot, Dr. Katherine Luomala, Dr. A. Mét- 
raux, Dr. Maurice A. Mook, Miss Ruth E. Pardee, Mr. Robert L. Rands, Dr. Demitri B. Shimkin, 
Dr. Gordon R. Willey, active members; Mrs. Marjorie Lismer Bridges, Capt. Wendell P. Roop, 
USNR, Dr. Afif I. Tannous, Lt. Col. George Williams, associate members. 

We have lost through death two members: Dr. Ale’ Hrdlitka, life member, and Dr. Sophie 
Nordhoff-Jung, associate member. 

The Anthropological Society of Washington records its deep sense of loss at the death of 
these two members: Dr. AleS Hrdlitka and Dr. Sophie Nordhoff-Jung, and desires to extend its 
sincere condolences to their relatives. 

The Treasurer’s report is as follows: 


Funds invested in Perpetual Building Association (with interest to date) $1,762.92 
21 shares Washington Sanitary Improvement Co., No. 505 (Par value $10 per share).. 210.00 
2 shares Washington Sanitary Housing Co., No. 222 (Par value $100 per share) 200.00 
U.S. Savings Bond, Series G., No. D9669 G 500.00 
Cash in bank.... ts . 399.52 
$3,072.44 
Bills outstanding: 
To American Anthropological Association (Subscriptions to Anthropologist for 18 
To Cosmos Club....... 23.40 
$2,959.04 
Total as of January 18, 1943. . . 2,836.50 
Increase. . $ 122.54 
Division of annual surplus: 
Previous 1944 Total 
Speakers fund. . . 102.23 40.85 143.08 
Investment fund 102.24 40.85 143.09 


The Society acted as host to the American Anthropological Association at the annual b:siness 
meeting of the latter on December 7, 1943 at the Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C. 
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All regular meetings were held at the U. S. National Museum. Continuing the practice 
adopted in 1942, the mailing list has been kept current so as to include all anthropologists in 
Washington. 160 notices were sent out for regular meetings. 

The Society has been the gainer by the invasion of Washington. No difficulty has been en- 
countered enlisting interesting speakers, and offerings have reflected a policy of keeping our sci- 
ence abreast of world problems at home and abroad. Areas represented were Latin America (2 
papers), Oceania (1), India (1), North America (2); and problems range from the Japanese in 
America to Caste in far-off India; from Shoshonean children to music to Polynesia. We have en- 
deavored to keep anthropology alive for those whose careers are momentarily diverted. Two papers 
were published. 

Titles of papers presented before the regular meetings of the Society were as follows: 

January 19, 1943, 711th meeting, Dr. Ralph Beals, “Acculturation in Mexico.” 

February 16, 1943, 712th meeting, Dr. David G. Mandelbaum, “Some Aspects of Social Or- 
ganization in India.” 

March 16, 1943, 713th meeting, Dr. John F. Embree, ““The Japanese in America.” (Published 
in the Journal of the Washington Academy of Sciences, vol. 33, No. 8, pp. 238-242, August, 1943.) 

April 20, 1943, 714th meeting, Dr. Demitri B. Shimkin, “Personalities and Social Interactions 
among Wind River Shoshone Children.” 

October 19, 1943, 715th meeting, Dr. Wm. Duncan Strong, “Cross Sections of New World 
Prehistory—Summary of Results of Institute of Andean Research Program, 1941-42.” (Published 
in Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, vol. 104, No. 2, 1943.) 

November 16, 1943, 716th meeting, Dr. Edwin G. Burrows, “Music in Polynesian Culture.” 

The regular December meeting was omitted in favor of meeting with the American Anthropo- 
logical Association at its annual business meeting. 


N. Fenton, Secretary 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
NORTH AMERICA 


Delaware’s Forgotten Folk: the Story of the Moors and Nanticokes. C. A. WESLAGER. 
With photographs by L. T. Alexander and drawings by John Swientochowski. (ix, 
215 pp., 8 pls., map, 4 figs. $2.50. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1943.) 


This is a better book than one might expect on the mixed-blood Nanticokes of 
Delaware. Only partly concerned with these renowned sorcerers of colonial times, it is 
mainly a description of living people who struggle as “marginal men” between an upper 
white caste and an “inferior”? Negro caste in the modern society of the Near South. 
And the author writes unusually well for one so closely associated with anthropology. 
We are apt to think of Weslager as the president of the Archaeological Society of Dela- 
ware and editor of its journal, but his profession as advertising copy writer for a large 
corporation demands facility of expression. His offering is avowedly not made “as a 
textbook nor as a scientific discussion, but merely as reading entertainment founded on 
the life history, social struggle and customs of a little-known people’”’ (p. ix). 

Nevertheless, the history of the inhabitants of Delmarva Peninsula from its earliest 
settlement down to Selective Service is adequately treated to portray the clash of cul- 
tures that followed colonization. The Maryland Archives, local histories, old news- 
paper files, court records, the literature of anthropology—in this case largely Speck’s 
ethnological studies, and original field interviews have been gleaned and ground for 
their grist. A series of terminal bibliographic notes replace closer documentation. 

Throughout its history geographic isolation has fostered cultural conservatism on 
the Delmarva Peninsula, which lies between Delaware Bay and Chesapeake Bay and 
contains part of Virginia, the Eastern Shore of Maryland and most of Delaware. Here 
in early times three racial stocks were brought together: 1) Europeans: Dutch, Swedes, 
Finns and English, the ancestors of the present white occupants; 2) an influx of Negro 
slaves after 1620; and 3) the native Indians, of several tribes now forgotten, whose 
descendants survive under the name of Nanticokes and possibly as Moors. The latter 
folk constitute the “marginal men” of this narrative. The so-called Moors may be 
descendants of slaves from Angola, called “Angolers, Moors or Blackamoors,”’ or na- 
tives of Morocco that were sold into slavery and transported to the New World. Of 
the Delmarva Negroes, it is estimated that 80 per cent have white blood, and they, in 
contrast with the Indian minority, have absorbed the white man’s culture and the 
Indian’s horticulture to an amazing degree, despite barriers of caste segregation. Indian 
culture then survives in the tag ends of the maize complex, adapted holus-bolus by both 
Europeans and Negroes, until today more than eight million bushels of corn are raised 
annually on Delmarva. And here Weslager, following F. G. Speck, has discovered ana 
described island communities of folk who carry predominatingly Indian blood and 
exhibit a cultural and racial mosaic of red, white and black. 


Today, as a result of years of adversity, there remains not a single full-blooded Indian on the 
Delmarva Peninsula. It is usually conceded that all of the Peninsula Indians either died or were 
driven away long ago. But the reader must not make the common mistake of thinking that the 
Indian blood has been totally exterminated from the population even though full-bloods no longer 
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lurk in the pine woods. The Indian blood is still perpetuated in forgotten folk who are neither white 
nor black nor pure Indian. Some of them are called Moors. Others are known as Yellow People, 
Nanticokes, or simply Indians. The scientist refers to them as mixed-bloods (pp. 10-11). 


There are two of these island communities about which little is known outside of 
Delaware and who are almost unknown to the surrounding sea of whites. One settle- 
ment, in which Speck initiated researches in 1912, occupies the north shore of Indian 
River in Sussex County, and the second, the Moor colony, lies at Cheswold near Dover, 
Kent County. Indian River is the Nanticoke community while the Cheswolders are 
conscious primarily of being Moors; Weslager shows that both groups have similar 
origins. 

While the occupations, housing, and daily lives of these people do not set them 
apart from Negro and white neighbors of similar economic circumstances, “it is their 
facial characteristics, hair structure and skin color,”’ says Weslager, “‘that set them 
conspicuously apart from both whites and Negroes” (p. 12). I am afraid that some 
physical anthropologists will question the resemblance physically to so-called “full- 
blood Eastern Indians,” of whom there certainly must be very few, and that they will 
detect diagnostically negroid features, particularly in the published photographs of 
children. Some adults appzar as better Indian types, but such impressions are subjec- 
tive and Weslager himself commends the whole problem to the attention of some physi- 
cal anthropologist. He notes that members of the same family offer contrasts of Mende- 
lian inheritance due to race crossing. 

Mixed-bloods have a confused status in Delaware. The Moors, who neither con- 
sider themselves Indians nor are they so considered by their white neighbors, have the 
same physical appearance as the tribally conscious Nanticokes of Indian River Hun- 
dred. Both are markedly industrious and law-abiding, Weslager estimates the former 
at 500 and the latter at 700, nearly the size of Seneca communities in western New 
York. But Delaware has no official census of mixed-bloods, for census-takers recognize 
only colored people and white people. Consequently, mixed-bloods suffer a shifting 
fate and are classified as colored or white depending on whether the dark husband or 
light wife is interviewed. Such inconsistency leads to confused social status—to “‘pass- 
ing” and problems of segregation. Weslager illustrates this confusion with the well- 
known dilemma of insurance companies in approaching these people, which if carried 
to its logical extremities would call for assessing every Caucasian brunette higher 
rates than those with lighter complexions. 

The “national” legend as a device for maintaining group consciousness among 
mixed-bloods with an Indian nucleus assumes three forms in Delaware. First, the colo- 
nization legend, intermarriage of Indians with dark-skinned Moors from Spain before 
the Revolution, lacks historical basis, second, the pirate legend—intermarriage with 
shipwrecked pirates—for which Weslager finds some basis in the relation of Colonel 


Norwood (1650), and third, the romantic legend—the most popular—of intermar- 
riage with the descendants of a famous beauty and her moorish slave who preferred 
Indian mates to Negroes. Court records are cited to demonstrate social taboos being 
enforced from early times, threatening to drive these folk into the Negro caste,and their 
emergence has only been gradual and never secure. All variants of the “national” 
legend offer positive evidence of racial admixture—specifically Indian and Caucasian 
miscegenation, but the third strain is muddied by obscure references to Moors. 
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Patently, the author is principally interested in the Indian forebears of these folk. 
And he devotes a chapter to tribal distribution on Delmarva Peninsula in 1608, bring- 
ing together sources previously available to a few scholars; there is a clear map showing 
location of Indian tribes in 1600 and the present mixed-blood colonies. It appears that 
the Nanticoke, the most numerous tribe, were only one of a half-dozen tribes; but the 
name, first applied to natives living on a river of that name, later became generic for 
all peoples of the Peninsula as they evacuated and emigrated to Pennsylvania. Orig- 
inally, of the tribes to the south—Accohannock, Accomack, and Wicomico—were in 
the orbit of Powhattan’s confederacy, but the Pocomoke and Assateague under power- 
ful chiefs withstood him. There were five towns of the numerous Nanticoke on that 
river: they were basket makers, fur and wampum owners, traders, and sorcerers, the 
latter reputation insuring them against aggression. Northward, lived the politically 
separate Choptank of similar culture, who scraped the bones of honored dead and 
placed them in “Chiacason Houses” and later buried them in ossuaries. Also there were 
Ozinies on Chester River and the Tockwhogh on the Sassafras. Moreover, the Delaware 
Nation, centered at Philadelphia, possessed hunting and fishing territories in northern 
Delmarva. Weslager makes good use of his knowledge of archeology to describe the 
material culture and hunting and fishing economy of these peoples. 

Following a century of white encroachment on Indian properties, the Delmarva 
aborigines at the instigation of the Shawnee in 1742 entered a desperate conspiracy to 
drive the white settlers into the sea. ““The Plot in the Swamp” proved abortive, for the 
news leaked out, but Weslager holds that this incident, which passes unnoticed by most 
historians, marks the climax of the struggle to resist acculturation. Through three awful 
decades of persecution the thread of red culture persisted although most of the natives, 
including the Conoy, were driven to seek refuge beneath the eaves of the Lroquois 
Longhouse, carrying along with them the bones of their honored dead. Their descend- 
ants are now merged with those of the Six Nations at Ohsweken [not Oshweken (p. 
61)), Ontario. But others continued to haunt their ancestral homeland and survive to 
complicate the caste system. Thus Weslager writes of Indian-white miscegenation: 

If Thomas Rolfe, half-Indian, half-white, reappeared in one of the Delaware mixed-blood 
groups today, unaware of his ancestry, he would be called a Moor or Nanticoke. Some ignorant 
persons might even consider him a Negro, . . . If . . . he appeared among white society of southern 
Delaware and said he lived in Cheswold or in Indian River Hundred and was a Moor, he would be 
compelled to observe restrictions laid down by custom for “‘colored people” (p. 64). 


In other words, residence in a mixed-blood community is tantamount to being 
“colored.” The historical development of this situation with reference to the evolution 
of the caste system is well handled. 

Professor Frank G. Speck, to whom this book is dedicated, emerges as the “Unex- 
pected Champion” of the Moors and Nanticokes. Anthropologists will find here much 
that does not occur in Speck’s topical monographs: field work, encouragement of tribal 
consciousness among the Nanticokes, and championship of their successful fight for 
recognition as Indians by the State of Delaware. Weslager succeeds rather well in 
popularizing Speck’s researches on native agriculture, gourds, games and toys, traps 
and hunting lore, fishing tackle, and herbal medicines. Weslager extended these studies 
to cover the Moors of Cheswold, and therefore on this folk there is much that is new. 
Particularly, there is a fine list of herbs and their uses that some day will enable the 
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preparation of a comparative study of herbalism among eastern Indian groups, and 
perhaps such a study would settle the question of the doubtful nativity of many plant 
usages. Other links with the past are weather usages, and miscellaneous folk beliefs. 
Industrial survivals include several types of traps—both snares and deadfalls—with 
figure-4 trigger, various fishing devices, and appurtenances of the maize complex: stir- 
ring paddles, corn pegs, suckerin’ sticks, and splint basketry. 

Few can afford to spend the time necessary or afford the repeated visits that 
ethnology in the broken-down cultures of the east demands. One may query, is it worth 
the time? Weslager’s book is the answer in the affirmative. 


N. FENTON 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


Alaska Diary, 1926-1931. ALES HrpxiéKA. (414 pp., 232 figs. $5.00. Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania: The Jacques Cattell Press, 1943.) 


Few scientists and certainly no anthropologist has achieved greater fame in Alaska 
than AleS Hrdlitka. Wherever one goes in the vast territory there is always someone 
who has met the “skull doctor” and almost everyone has heard about him. This is not 
surprising when one considers that he has spent ten seasons in Alaska and most of this 
time traveling from place to place. 

This book deals with the first four expeditions to Alaska of which the fourth was to 
be “positively” the last—but six more followed. There are probably two main reasons 
why he went back again and again in spite of all the hardships; first, he, like so many 
others, was spellbound by the Arctic and, second, after each trip he realized how much 
work there remained still to be done. 

The reader who intends to use this book as a source of information about the an- 
thropology of the Alaskan natives will be disappointed. Apart from reflections which 
are scattered throughout the book and which conclude each of its four parts, the book 
contains very few anthropological facts. But, as the author says in his preface, the diary 
does not pretend to be scientific, and neither does it pretend to be of literary value. The 
book is written for future workers in Alaska and it is the hope of the author that cen- 
turies ahead these records “may prove as interesting to the workers of that time as 
similar Russian notes on Alaska are to us.” Hrdlitka did not have to look so far ahead 
for interested readers of his diary. 

It is to be hoped that the archeological work that has been carried out in Alaska 
almost continuously for more than ten years will be resumed as soon as the war is 
over. The region where archeological investigations are most badly needed is the coast 
between Norton Sound and the Alaska Peninsula, and the lower parts of the Yukon, 
Kuskokwim, and Nushagak, the district where Hrdlitka did most of the work described 
in his diary. 

To the archeologist who plans to work in the Alaskan area, Hrdlitka’s diary will be 
a great help. Hrdlitka himself, being mostly interested in physical anthropology, could 
not spare the time for systematic archeological excavations, but he made other valua- 
ble contributions to the archeology. Traveling up and down the rivers he gathered all 
the information obtainable about the abandoned sites and with remarkable persistence 
investigated every one of them. Many trips were made in vain, but in spite of the dis- 
appointments he made it a rule to consider all information important. By recording 
all the details of his experiences, which do not always make the most exciting reading, 
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he makes the task easier for future investigators. By working the sites recommended by 
Hrdlitka, time that otherwise would be spent in reconnaissance can now be fully util- 
ized for actual excavation. This alone is a valuable contribution, for in Alaska the 
question of time is extremely important in-as-much as the season suitable for archeolog- 
ical investigations in most places is confined to three months. 

Just as Hrdlitka’s visit to St. Lawrence Island during the first expedition resulted 
in the later excavations of the important Gambell and Kukulik sites which threw new 
light on Eskimo archeology, it is almost certain that his later expeditions will eventually 
prove to be of equal importance. Without under-estimating the scientific value of the 
numerous measurements and the great number of skeletons Hrdlitka brought home 
from these expeditions, I think their greatest significance lies in the archeological exca- 
vations that followed and undoubtedly will follow them. Hrdlitka did the pioneering 
work in Alaska. Future anthropologists will prove that it was worthwhile. 

HELGE LARSEN 
AMERICAN Museum OF NATURAL History 


MIDDLE AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Medieval American Art. PAL KELEMEN. (2 vols., vol. 1, xiv, 414 pp., vol. 2, 33 pp., 306 
pls. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1943.) 


Medieval American Art by P&l Kelemen affirms the value of American Indian 
studies to general cultural education. A volume of text and another containing nine 
hundred photographs disposed on over three hundred plates set forth the claims of 
Indian culture to consideration by students of archeology, history, and art. The point 
of view is not anthropological. The author leaves technical comparisons and historical 
reconstruction to the specialist, but, because of his straight appraisal of Indian art in 
terms of western culture, his work has a freshness and directness not found in much of 
the technical literature. His term “medieval” describes his subject matter in quality 
and in time. 

The text is descriptive and aids the reader to appreciate the illustrations. The 
author establishes, as it were, a visual point of view, which increases the reader’s 
understanding. 

Mr. Kelemen selects five regions as especially notable for the artistic achievements 
of their inhabitants: the North American Southwest, Mexico, the Maya area, the inter- 
lying zone between Costa Rica and Ecuador, and the Andean region. With rare dis- 
crimination he has picked outstanding examples of architecture, sculpture, pottery, 
weaving, metal work, the lapidaries’ craft, painting and miscellaneous applied arts, 
drawn from the public and private collections of Europe and the Americas. The result 
is a monument not only to the Indian makers of the originals, but also to the infallible 
perspicacity of Mr. Kelemen’s taste. 

The cost of the book is low, when one takes into account that, to amass even a 
small part of the material covered, many times the amount would have to be spent on 
scattered publications. Here for the first time there is a real treasury of pre-Columbian 
art useful to the specialist and to the novice, to the scholar and to the more casually 
appreciative reader. 

The arrangement of the book is lucid, and a register of museums and collections 
is a highly useful adjunct. Medieval American Art should be a basic element in any 
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collection of books relating to American archeology, American art, or inter-continental 
art. American anthropology owes much to Mr. Kelemen for taking the materials for 
pre-Hispanic American Indian authorities out of the field of archeological technique 
and making it available to the more generalized interests of other fields. 


GEORGE VAILLANT 
Perv 


Archeological Studies in Peru, 1941-1942. Witt1AM DuNcAN STRONG, GorDon 
WILLEY, and JouN M. Corsett. (Columbia Studies in Archeology and Ethnology, 
Vol. I. 222 pp., illus. $3.75. Columbia University Press, 1943.) 


This important volume opens a new anthropological series by Columbia University; 
represents the initial publication to be issued on Peru as a result of the comprehensive 
scheme of explorations set in operation by the Institute of Andean Research from 
Mexico to Chile in 1941-42; and signalizes the first systematic application in Peru of 
the techniques of painstaking stratigraphy developed in the Old World, the United 
States, and Mexico-Guatemala. 

The first monograph, by Strong and Willey, Archeological Notes on the Central Coast, 
is a review of sites inspected between Paramonga and the mouth of the Nazca-Rio 
Grande. The middle third of the paper outlines excavations made at Supe and Ancon in 
“shell mound” or “primitive” deposits first discovered by Uhle and now generally recog- 
nized as Chavinoid in association or period. A fuller report is to follow. 

No. 2, A Ceramic Sequence at Pachacamac, by Strong and Corbett, analyzes the 
pottery found in two enormous stratigraphic cuts or trenches at this famous site, ad- 
joining the Temple of the Sun. The table of occurrence of styles and types according to 
level and section alone fills twenty-five pages. 

No. 3, Excavation in the Chancay Valley, by Willey, is of nearly equal length, and 
presents intensive data on the relations of two neglected styles or cultures, the local 
White-on-Red and Interlocking, first recognized by Uhle, but with their time order 
interpreted in reverse. Willey shows clearly that White-on-Red was the earlier of the 
two. He also discovered a small pure-type White-on-Red site, Bafios de Boza, whose 
theoretical importance is obvious. 

The fourth paper, also by Willey, A Supplement to the Pottery Sequence at Ancon, 
integrates a special excavation made in the main necropolis with the previous classifica- 
tion of Ancon styles by Strong nearly two decades ago. 

All four of the monographs are exact, scrupulously documented, and seemingly ir- 
refutable in their conclusions. They show that the evidential methods of scientific 
archeology are as applicable in Peru as elsewhere, and thereby set up a milestone 
whose symbolic significance is perhaps even greater than the specific results obtained. 

Not that these specific findings are negligible. They establish ten successive known 
periods of culture, style, or ceramic strain on the coast of central Peru. These are, in 
their time order: 1, Chavinoid (Incised monochrome ware, Early Ancon-Supe); 2, 
White-on-Red; 3, Negative, associated chiefly with 2 at Chancay, with 4 at Pacha- 
camac; 4, Interlocking; 5, Nieveriad (Early Lima); 6, Tiahuanaco (Middle Ancon I); 
7, Epigonal (Middle Ancon II); 8, Black-White-Red Geometric (Late Ancon I); 9, 
Chancay (Sub-Chancay, Late Ancon II, with Chim admixture); 10, Inca, with con- 
tinuation of 9. No one site has revealed all ten of these phases: Pachacamac shows about 
seven, Lima Valley about five, Ancon six, Chancay six, Supe five or six. Pachacamac 
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and Chancay have as yet yielded no Chavinoid; White-on-Red had been discovered, 
so far, only at Chancay; Nieveria does not seem to occur north of Lima. Negative ap- 
pears to be an injected strain or influence rather than a culture, and has not yet been 
found independently. Chavinoid stands separate in time by an unknown interval. The 
other nine styles or style complexes either intergrade or consecutive ones come partly 
associated, and undoubtedly express a time continuum; though how long a one there 
is no present way of telling, and the authors wisely refrain from guessing. The sequence 
is grounded on ceramics, but we have some indications as to the non-pottery culture for 
every phase except Negative, and reasonably satisfactory material, discriminatory as 
to time, and considerable of it published, for the last five or six phases. 

It is in proving this sequence that the Strong-Willey-Corbett group of monographs 
is significant. Except for Negative, recognition of the stylistic phases goes back to the 
Uhle days. Even their order had been correctly inferred, except for Uhle’s reversal of 
White-on-Red and Interlocking, in which I hesitantly concurred. But it was only an 
inferential order, as against a demonstrated one now. And mixed in with it were 
speculations as to derivations from Nazca, associations with Mochica, and the like; 
or, equally speculative reductions by others of the sequence to four or three or even 
two periods only, with refusal to admit historical significance to the stylistic differences 
within the series. With these monographs, Peruvian archeology has finally attained 
its professional maturity. 

It should be added that the term “Chavinoid” is the reviewer’s rather than the 
authors’, and that it is deliberately used in tribute to Tello, who has always contended 
that there existed a relation between “primitive” or Early Ancon-Supe and Chavin de 
Huantar. Such a recognition does not “derive” the early coastal culture directly from 
the’Marafion, nor necessarily make classic Chavin the earlier. In fact, a whole complex 
of Chavin phases or Chavinoid cultures now known remain to be discriminated, de- 
limited, and put into developmental relation: they constitute the dominant problem 
of today’s archeology in Peru. The task will probably have to be done by others, since 
Tello seems impatient of acknowledging that problems are still residual in the material. 
He does deserve unlimited credit for his unique insight in recognizing and asseveration 
in proclaiming the existence of that great protean but interconnected element in early 
Peruvian civilization which we have all come to follow him in accepting as “Chavin.” 
His prophetic flash and persistence have been indispensable. But equally indispensable, 
from now on, are the measuring-rod and triangulation methods exemplified by the 
present trio of authors;—because it is only these methods which alone can yield pre- 
cision and authenticity of knowledge. 

A. L. KROEBER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Textile Periods in Ancient Peru: II. L1ta O’NEALE. (University of California Publica- 
tions in American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 39, no. 2, pp. 143-202, 5 plates, 
20 figs. Berkeley, 1942.) 


This publication is intended to be read as Part II of Textile Periods in Ancient Peru 
by O’Neale and Kroeber (same series, vol. 28, no. 2, 1930), which the author calls 
Textile Periods I. Information on 375 textiles from Paracas is incorporated with the 
analyses in the first paper of a larger body of specimens from various coastal sites. 
Certain revisions are made in line with the new material. 
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Paracas Necropolis textiles have been abundantly illustrated and discussed, es- 
pecially from the design standpoint, in previous publications, though sometimes er- 
roneously assigned to Ica or Nazca Valley sites. The author deals with their technical 
aspects to advantage. Of particular value, however, is her study of 129 Paracas Caverns 
textiles, virtually undescribed as a class heretofore. 

The two basic conclusions reached in Textile Periods I are reaffirmed. First, that 
fundamental techniques of spinning, dyeing and weaving were common knowledge in 
Peru before the beginning of the established record, and second, that plainly-marked 
differences in textiles from various sites and periods are accounted for by emphasis on 
one or another construction technique rather than by new inventions. The technique 
used was that best suited to the form of decoration in vogue. As applied to Paracas, 
Grand Necropolis fabrics are characterized by brightly-colored all-over wool embroid- 
ery on plain weave cotton—the simplest method of achieving the desired complex 
design motives. In contrast, gauze and lace-like materials, as fine as any ever made in 
Peru, are distinctive of Cavernas. These depend for decorative effect on angular figures 
produced by warp and weft manipulation, rather than on color. 

Dr. O’Neale handles the highly technical vocabulary of weaving with her customary 
ease, and it may not be out of place to suggest that anthropologists faced with analyzing 
textiles consult her glossary for good, standard terminology. 

The brief statement on multiple-strand braids (p. 162) strongly suggests a tie-up 
with Hopi “loom-braided” wedding sashes and with similar processes among the Guiana 
Indians. 

Large cloths in the Paracas series add to the growing mass of evidence that some 
sort of loom bigger than the belt loom existed in ancient Peru. Dr. O’Neale has dis- 
cussed this problem at length in her paper Wide-loom Fabrics of the Early Nazca Period 
(Kroeber Anniversary Volume, p. 215, 1936). She has pointed out that no direct evi- 
dences of an upright loom have been recorded by Peruvian archeologists. She appears 
to have overlooked the best indirect evidence for its existence—namely, that upright 
looms were commonly used by prehistoric Puebloans in the production of textiles that 
show marked similarities to those of Peru. Admittedly the lack of long loom poles and 
heddles argues against the upright loom. On the other hand, the lack of extraordinarily 
long weaving swords need not trouble us. Modern (and by inference prehistoric) Pueblo 
Indians produce wide plain-weave cotton or wool cloth of fine, even texture using a 
regular small batten. A recent communication with the Museum of Northern Arizona 
bears directly on this discussion. Their Hopi weaver and informant states, in part, that 
for making wide fabrics he prefers a batten about 24 to 30 inches long and 23 to 3 inches 
wide. The batten has to be inserted four or more times. Peruvian weavers could have 
used their small battens in identical fashion. It seems reasonable to suppose that the 
upright loom of the Southwest was known also in Peru, particularly when one considers 
the fact that the art of loom-weaving in the two areas must have developed from one 
common source. 

Kate Peck KENT 
Denver Art Museum 
ASIA 
Educational Progress in Southeast Asia. J. S. FuRNIVALL. With a supplement on Train- 
ing for Native Self-rule by BRuNo LasKER. (XII, 188 pp. $2.00. New York: Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, 1943.) 
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J. S. Furnivall’s study and Bruno Lasker’s supplement to it form part of an inquiry 
into contemporary Far-Eastern problems undertaken by the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. The results of this project appear under the head of the I.P.R. Inquiry Series 
published by the International Secretariat of the Institute in New York. The studies 
already published cover a wide range of subjects of great interest to all students of 
Far-Eastern culture and society. The analysis of educational problems by Furnivall 
and Lasker, however, will appeal specifically to workers in the field of applied anthro- 
pology interested in research on cross-cultural relations. 

J. S. Furnivall now lives in England but was formerly a member of the Colonial 
Service in Burma and has published several works on Southeast Asia. He combines a 
good first-hand knowledge of the area with a high degree of scholarly detachment. His 
rather brief essay is rich in thought-provoking leads and formulations of problems. 

According to Furnivall many people still think that “the whole idea of education in 
the tropics is folly,” or that education in that part of the world is “necessary though 
dangerous, apt to provoke discontent and sedition.”” Some writers “though distrusting 
higher education, favor primary instruction,” while still others “would encourage 
technical and vocational training.” In contrast to such timorous colonial minds there 
are enthusiasts of education who would like to see teachers “reshape the individual 
and the society ... bring East and West together” and make life in the Far-East 
“richer and more adequately lived... ” 

The author ascribes part of this diversity of views to an insufficient differentiation 
between education and instruction. He defines education as including “‘all that one 
learns by example and experience” in the “school of life,”” whereas instruction “‘is that 
part of education which consists in the formal training of the mind.” “In the West it is 
not merely the instruction in school but the whole of our education that equips the 
child for adult life. So it is likewise in the East. But in the West the school is the prod- 
uct of, and is conditioned by, its social environment, and the instruction given there 
is reinforced by and reinforces the social environment outside the school. In the East, 
on the other hand, the Western school is ‘out of touch with reality’.” 

These introductory remarks are followed by a brief history of education in South- 
east Asia before European control was established over that area. The bulk of the essay, 
however, is devoted to an historical survey of educational policies under European 
rule. This survey covers India, Burma, British Malaya, Netherlands India, Indo-China, 
the Philippines, and Thailand, and is somewhat arbitrarily divided into three periods: 
from 1500 to 1800, from 1800 to 1900 (the Era of Liberalism) and from 1900 to 1940 
(the Era of Efficiency and Social Justice). The statistical and descriptive data for the 
last period have been brought up-to-date and bibliographical references are provided for 
further reading. 

The author concludes with a plea for a closer interdependence between the school 
and the social world at large. He states emphatically that “instruction has no meaning 
apart from the environment” and he believes that “the problem of education in the 
tropics is primarily a problem of adult education... . ” 

Bruno Lasker’s chapter on Training for Native Self-rule discusses educational de- 
velopments in Southeast Asia that may take place at the end of the present war. He 
believes that the success of all future plans for the education of Southeast Asia will de- 
pend on the ability of whoever governs this area to find the “hidden dynamics”’ of the 
seemingly backward and petrified Oriental society. He argues that earlier educational 
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ventures failed because they attempted “to infuse Oriental society with Occidental 
ambitions unrelated to the inner springs of Oriental culture.” 

Lasker does not believe that the goal of self-determination calls “for new loads of 
learning in the curricular sense as much as it calls for a freeing of desires already present 
in a large part of Oriental society.” He favors greater participation by natives in all 
planning for their welfare and stresses the importance of training natives for leadership. 

The book is provided with a brief appendix on education in Formosa. 

JosEPH BRAM 
QUEENS COLLEGE 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Race Riot. ALFRED McCiunc LEE and NorMAN DaymMonp Humpurey. (xi, 143 pp. 
$1.50. New York: The Dryden Press, Inc., 1943.) 


Race and Rumors of Race. Howarv W. Ovum. (x, 245 pp. $2.00. Chapel Hill, N. C. The 

University of North Carolina Press, 1943.) 

Race Riot is a report and discussion, by two sociologists, of the “‘race” riots which 
occurred in Detroit during the week of June 20, 1943, when thirty-four Americans lost 
their lives. The authors write from first-hand observation of the riots so that, among 
other things, their volume represents a valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
what actually occurred. There is a full day by day report of the riots, an analysis of 
what happened and what didn’t happen that should have, an account of how the riots 
were handled, or rather mishandled, who did the rioting and why, who were the casual- 
ties, what caused the riots, and a comparison of the Detroit riots with those which oc- 
curred at about the same time in Los Angeles and Harlem. There is a good discussion 
of the psychology of rioting and of the rioter, and the book concludes with good practi- 
cal suggestions as to what to do in order to prevent “‘race” riots, and what to doand 
what not to do should a “race” riot occur. 

The authors state that the book “‘is directed towards emergency measures to meet 
emergency crises, not toward long-term modifications of human relations.” It is very 
much to be hoped that Race Riot will be read by all responsible citizens who are faced 
with the possibility of such “emergency crises.” If “race”’ rioting is part of the American 
cultural pattern, and there is no question that, to a greater or lesser extent, it is, then 
there can equally be no question that that cultural pattern must be changed. Records 
of the facts such as this provide poignant testimony to the urgency of that change. 

The kind of thinking that in ‘“‘white” America serves to maintain the mythology of 
“race” with particular reference to the Negro is ably and illuminatingly dealt with by 
Professor Odum in his book. The period covered by his story of “race” and rumors of 
“race”’ is represented by the short period of one year from July, 1942, to July, 1943, the 
region covered being the South. Since it is in the South that these myths are exhibited 
in their most extreme forms, Professor Odum’s account may be regarded as a regional 
map in high relief of conditions which are projected throughout the rest of the land in 
varying degrees of high and low relief. But essentially this is a book about Southern 
“race” attitudes during the period with which it deals, and about the form those at- 
titudes assumed. The book is a very good one indeed. 

“Why” asks Professor Odum “was southern conduct, then, so contrary to all preach- 
ing and principles which, without a peradventure of doubt, were sincere? Why didn’t 
the tenets of fellowship and Christian religion hold here?” His answer will be of par- 
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ticular interest to anthropologists. He writes “The only answer was that the Negro 
did not come within the framework of human brotherhood” (p. 23). 

This is, of course, a rationalization, and whether it is believed to be true or not 
makes little difierence, for it is acted upon as if it were true. It gives a Southerner 
something to steer by. ““The Negro’s all right—in his proper place.”’ “Of course it’s our 
duty as Christians to help the Negro, and we do, but I wouldn’t sit next to one.” And 
so on. The South has always fully subscribed to what is today known as the Nazi concept 
of “race.” That is the fact. What can be done about it? Only the South can say. Profes- 
sor Odum has written this book to help the South find the answer to that question. I 
think it is probably the best book for its purpose ever written. 

M. F. ASHLEY Montacu 
HAHNEMANN MEpIcAL COLLEGE AND HOsPITAL 


Man’s Unknown Ancestors: The Story of Prehistoric Man. RayMonpD W. Murray. 
(358 pp. Illus. $3.50. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1943.) 


This work, by a Catholic sociologist, is intended, apparently, as a textbook of 
human prehistory for Catholic colleges. It attempts the rather formidable task of 
covering both Old and New World prehistory within a limited compass and, in addition, 
of reconciling Catholic theology with the theory of evolution. Dr. Murray points out 
that the Catholic Church in no sense adopts a Fundamentalist point of view, and that 
it is quite possible for a devout Catholic to accept evolutionary principles so long as he 
believes that God originated the evolutionary progression and created man’s soul. It is 
purely materialistic evolution which is antagonistic to the teachings of the Church. 
Though the non-Catholic scientist may not deem some of this religious discussion or its 
cautiously worded restrictions pertinent to his activities, he cannot but appreciate 
Dr. Murray’s effort to promote tolerance, and erase unnecessary conflicts between re- 
ligion and science. Too often there has been misunderstanding and intolerance upon 
both sides. 

Smoothly and simply written, the book includes accounts of many late archeological 
developments. Where, as in the case of some of the standard material dealing with Old 
World prehistory, the reliable data are extensive, there is little reason to take issue with 
the author, albeit one or two crania are not adequately discussed. In fact Dr. Murray’s 
attempts to bring order out of our many conflicting theories as to the course of human 
evolution make painfully apparent the confusion of contemporary human paleontology. 
If theories multiply at the same rate as discoveries, we shall be incapable of interpreta- 
tion by the public, in a few more decades! Perhaps, from the standpoint of the student, 
it would have been preferable to give more careful analyses of the finds and emphasize 
less their theoretical interpretations. 

The American section of the book is the weaker, more from the standpoint of 
omission than commission. Several recent contributions to archeological knowledge 
have been overlooked. Important work by Strong and Wedel in the field of Plains 
chronology is ignored, though passing mention is made of Strong’s investigations of 
Signal Butte. Again, the latest and most acceptable analysis of the. Mound cultures— 
that of Ford and Willey—is missing. There are other such omissions. 

It is easy, of course, to counter that it is not possible to get everything between the 
covers of one book, and that some things must inevitably be neglected. True enough. 
But it is regrettable that in a work like Dr. Murray’s, which sets out to be comprehen- 
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sive, space has been found for many names, theories, and discoveries which are less 
significant than certain others not mentioned at all. This must lead inevitably to the 


conclusion that Dr. Murray has relied too heavily, and with something less than the 


indefatigable curiosity which must guide the true synthesizer, upon the advice and - 


materials which came easiest to hand. He has produced, in consequence, that bane of 
the reviewer’s existence—a book which is neither very good, nor very bad. 
LorEN C. EISELEY 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Lamps of Anthropology. JoHN Murpuy, D. Litt., D.D. (Publications of the University 
of Manchester, No. CCLXXI. ix, 179 pp. Manchester University Press, 1943.) 


This book is, in the main, a republication of papers that have appeared during the 
last five or six years; some, it appears, are published here for the first time. The topics 
have a wide range; as is indicated by the titles of the respective chapters: Horizons of 
the Science and Bibliography; Outgrown Theories of Comparative Religion; The Theory 
of an Original Monotheism; The Place of Fear in Early Religion; Imagination and the 
Early Forms of Religion; Gesture, Magic and Primitive Art; The Primitive Character of 
Poetic Genius; The Development of the Civilized Mind in the Ancient Civilizations; The 
Development of Individuality in the Ancient Civilizations; The Indus Civilizations; 
Racial Crossing and Cultural Efflorescence; The Limitations of Language in Philosophy 
and Theology; The Child, the Primitive and Society. There is, as might be expected, no 
central theme. A few ideas, however, reappear in several chapters and in some instances 
are treated at more length than most others. One of these is the thesis that the primitive 
mind is essentially different from the civilized mind. The latter came into existence 
with the beginning of cities in the historic cultures near the Mediterranean or the Per- 
sian Gulf. The primitive mind is lost in concreteness, and cannot see the woods for the 
trees. The civilized mind is capable of abstraction. The divigations are that the primi- 
tive has only tribal ethics; the civilized mind is capable of grasping broader ethical 
doctrines. Another persistent and recurrent idea is the determination of the character of 
the psychic by the character of the physical; particularly the determination of the char- 
acter of mind by the character of brain; the character of the brain of prehistoric man 
being inferred from the skull. The centers of imagination are developed, but not the 
fore-brain in which the higher intellectual processes occur. The child has a skull like 
that of prehistoric man, hence the child has the same kind of brain. The newborn 
child—we are not told in what group—has a low retreating forehead. In skull form as 
in mental traits the child is recapitulating ancestral traits. It goes through the various 
stages, in proper order, and finally arrives at the Age of Acquisition, followed by the 
Age of Group Consciousness. Poetry is the use of metaphors in which we no longer 
believe but which are the left-overs, in literary form, of concepts and ideas which repre- 
sented realities in primitive man’s conceptual world. 

Witson D. WALLIs 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
THE ARHUACO INDIANS, TWENTY YEARS AFTER 


In 1914-15, and again in 1920, Dr. Gustaf Bolinder, a Swedish anthropologist who 
had previously made studies of several Indian tribes of Central and South America, 
came to the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta, a mountain region in the northeast of 
Colombia, to study the Iku! tribe of Arhuaco Indians. The results of his observations 
were published in Sweden as Det Tropiska Snofjallets Indianer, and later translated into 
German as Die Indianer der Tropische Schneegebirge. 

On the occasion of Dr. Bolinder’s second visit in 1920, he found that the Capuchins 
had established a Mission just outside the main village of the Ikus, and were fast 
gathering the children into their school. He lamented this “civilizing” influence, and 
felt that the cornerstone of the new Mission marked “the gravestone of Ijka culture 
... the end of the old ceremonies. . . . ” 

In 1941, after a two-day journey by mule-trail, we arrived at San Sebastian, seat of 
the Capuchin Mission, formerly the Arhuaco village of Powruba. San Sebastian is now 
far from the prosperous lively Indian community first seen by Dr. Bolinder in 1915, full 
of activity, and the sound of drums and flutes. The long rows of little thatched houses 
inside the village walls still stand, apparently unchanged, but a great number of them 
are empty. I was told that the Mission in the earlier part of its regime (it has now re- 
laxed its zeal a little), had compelled all the Indian children by force of a truant officer, 
to come to its school. As a result, a great many of the families left the village and took 
shelter in the hills, taking their livestock with them, and bringing land under cultiva- 
tion in the higher hidden valleys. While Bolinder speaks of the usual height of Indian 
habitation as about 1500 to 2000 metres (approximately 5000 to 7000 feet), our observa- 
tion would now place it much higher in the mountains, up to perhaps 9000 or 10000 
feet. But the former inhabitants of San Sebastian have never given up their houses 
there, living in them during occasional visits to town; and as the demands of the school 
become less strict, they are said to be gradually coming back again. Certainly, however, 
the village today is no longer the active centre of Iku community life. 

A few of the Arhuacos have modified their costumes in contact with the whites. The 
men of this group have donned shirts and trousers, and frequently sandals made from 
old automobile tires; and with their Mission-School Spanish they consider themselves 
no longer Indios but civilizados. But by far the great majority of the Indian men whom 
we saw were dressed exactly as Bolinder described them,—barefooted, wearing hand- 
woven wool ponchos, or mantas, and carrying the equipment for taking coca, the 
mochillas filled with coca leaves and the poporos with lime; and they had always on 
their heads the typical Iku agave-bark woven square-crowned hats with ear-flaps. 
My informant said that these hats are called goros in Spanish, and in Arhuaco tu tu 
soma, which means “‘cockscomb,” and that the men receive the hats and coca equip- 
ment at a certain period of adolescence, as a mark of maturity. 

The costumes of the women were also unchanged—the white cotton robes, of two 
pieces of cloth crossed at the shoulders, and the strings and strings of glass beads, 


1 Tku—spelling phonetic. Cf., Thomas D. Cabot, The Cabot Expedition to the Sierra Nevada 
de Santa Marta (Geographical Review, Vol. 29, 1939), pp. 587-621. Dr. Bolinder, writing in Swed- 
ish, calls them the Ijca tribe. 
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mentioned by Bolinder. In the very old days, my informant was told, those beads 
had been made of the stones of the region, simiar to carnelian. In those days neck- 
laces sometimes weighed up to eight pounds, and the favorite color was black. ... 
The women still carried their babies on their backs in large hand-woven mochillas 
supported by a band across the forehead. Even the servant at the house of the German 
farmer where we stayed, for all her close contact with white influence, wore the com- 
plete costume, and waited on table with her baby on her back. There is only one differ- 
ence in costume—the women’s cotton garments are no longer handwoven, but of 
manufactured stuff. 

The organization of the tribe is still unchanged. Its rulers are still the priests, or 
mammas, who are not only the spiritual but the temporal heads of the tribe, its doctors, 
judges and governors; and their power seems siagularly unaffected by the group’s 
twenty years’ exposure to Christianity,—although occasionally in some localities a 
Catholic priest now shares with the mamma the priestly offices of marriage and burial. 
(And it is only fair to add that we were told that many completely Christianized Indians 
had left the Santa Marta for the towns. To the casual eye, however, the community 
shows no abnormal lack of children or young people.) 

A small example of the mamma’s power given me by my informant, and not men- 
tioned by Bolinder, concerns the hat, the mark of the adult male, and normally never 
removed, even for sleeping. As punishment for a transgression, the mamma may forbid 
a man to wear his hat for a given period, varying with the severity of the offence, so 
that a hat hanging outside a hut is indication of a man there in temporary disgrace. 

Now, as in Bolinder’s day, the mamma lives in a special group of sacred huts, known 
as the kanzamaria, and built differently from the ordinary huts. They are made, said 
my informant, entirely of thatch, and he describes the group as typically containing 
a large hut for meetings; a small one, which only the mamma may enter, for sacred 
masks and clothing; and other small ones for hearing confession.—Bolinder says 
nothing of the practice of confession, which may therefore have appeared only with 
the Catholics—The kanzamaria is still located in some well-hidden place, but the 
secrecy seems even greater today, for Bolinder does not mention the guards, old men 
or boys, who now watch always on ridges or high places, and warn those at the huts, 
with a loud cry, of the approach of strangers. 

The office of the mamma may still be either hereditary or elective. Young boys 
are trained for several years by the mamma as disciples, in preparation for future 
leadership, and a son or sons of the mamma may be among them, but not necessarily 
so. The strictness of their training is maintained, and includes keeping the boys closely 
at the kansamaria during all the years of discipleship, and limiting them always to a 
very rigid diet. Bolinder lists the foods allowed—as yucca, and various roots—but I 
did not find in him any mention of the factor which determines the choice—only 
foods may be eaten which were known to the Indian before the white man came to 
South America. 

A religious custom only hinted at by Bolinder is the use of prayer stones. They are 
small stones, like those formerly used by the women in necklaces, wrapped in leaves 
of maize and tied with string, and are called simand. Behind the sacred huts of the 
kansamarica there is a tiny platform to receive the prayer stones. 

One of the greatest differences between the time of Bolinder’s first visit and today 
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is the position in the Indian life of the festivals and ceremonial dances. He paints a 
pleasant picture then of the two great public festivals in Powruba, one held every year 
January 20-22 and the other June 24~26, with crowds and dancing and drinking and 
general gaiety. In these the mamma took no official part. There were also then the secret 
dances, already carefully guarded from the white men. Only Indian believers were 
allowed to take part in the dances, which were moved every year from place to place in 
the high hills, to avoid detection. These came in December after the harvests, and lasted 
for nine days. 

Today the public festivals are no longer celebrated, and the secret dances, which last 
for almost the whole month of December, seem to have taken over some of their 
features. But so carefully are they guarded from the whites that my informant, anxious 
to get a glimpse of them, was obliged to lie hidden in a haystack for three days without 
food, for this opportunity. 

They now begin with eating and drinking. (Bolinder stated that the Indians prac- 
tically fasted for the nine days of the earlier ceremonies.) But only a few foods are 
allowed. There must be no meat nor salt eaten, and as with the mamma’s disciples, 
only the original native foods, grown in the kansamaria garden, are permitted. And the 
fire for their cooking must be lighted by rubbing sticks. Also for the thirty days of the 
ceremonies the men must abstain from women. 

The men and women have separate dances, which are apparently the same as those 
Bolinder described, the dancers moving in long rows and singing. There is also drinking 
of chicha, made of maize and yucca, and later the mamma gives the signal for a cere- 
monial bathing. (Bolinder speaks of the Ikus of his day as “bathing eagerly” and fre- 
quently, for cleanliness, but my informant reports that now they bathe very seldom 
except ceremonial bathing for spiritual purification.) In this bathing they must duck 
four times without speaking. The mamma does not bathe, himself, but conducts the 
ceremony. The sexes bathe separately, the men upriver, the women down. 

At a sign, they return to the huts for more dancing, and for confession. When a 
woman confesses, the mamma stands in the door of the hut facing inward, back to her, 
so as not to see her—an arrangement suggesting the Catholic origin of confession. 


My informant had also gathered various details about Iku religious beliefs and 
legends, not contained in Bolinder’s book. 

Prominent among the nature spirits are the mountains of the region. Figueroa, a 
9,000-foot peak above San Sebastian, whose Arhuaco name is Buncata, is the father 
of the Indians. Atizudnura is their mother. The three-peaked mountain Djiuchuchu 
was once a man who was very bad and killed other Indians. He was turned to stone 
to remind people not to kill. But the round gentle mountain Cuacata was once a good 
old mamma. After his death the mountain appeared, to guard his people. 

Bolinder speaks of the Arhuacos as apparently a mixed tribe, showing culture ele- 
ments from various regions. This is also suggested by their flood legend. After the flood 
there was only one woman left. Then eight more women appeared and joined her. 
After a long time four men came to them, arriving from the four different points of 
the compass, and their descendants are the Arhuacos. 

They have a story of the origin of the heavenly bodies. Their chief god and the girl 
India had a son, who was the most beautiful child on earth. The god told India to 
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watch him day and night, and never to open the door of her hut lest he should escape. 
So she sat day and night, holding her son in her arms. The other Indians wondered 
why India never came out of her hut to dance, as before. Through a crack in the door 
they could see a shining light. They knocked and said, ‘Come out, India.” But she 
would not open the door. Then they planned to catch her through her great love of 
dancing. They came with flutes and played before her hut. But she would not open the 
door. Finally they played the most beautiful dance tune of all (a tune that is known 
by name and played today). India laid her son on the floor and opened the door. 
Immediately a strong light rushed out of the door and up into the sky. Her son had 
become the sun. India in desperation flew up after the light, and became the moon, 
which is always running after the sun, but never catches him. 
ELIZABETH KNOWLTON 
New York, N. Y. 


RECIPROCITY AND HIERARCHY 


The 89th volume (March-April, 1943) of the excellent Brazilian review ‘Revista 
do Arquivo Municipal de Sao Paulo” contains new and important information on the 
structure of the dual system of the Bororo, which I wish to discuss briefly. This infor- 
mation appears in an article, O exorcismo da caga, do peixe e das frutas entre os Bororo, 
by Senhor Manuel Cruz. Senhor Cruz is not an anthropologist, but, as a resident for 
many years of Lageado and the surrounding region, he may be considered as one of our 
most reliable informants on Bororo life and customs. 

Senhor Cruz’s account of the food ritual of the Bororo does not add much to what 
we already knew from Frit and from Colbacchini,' but it throws a new light on some 
specific features of the moiety system. Senhor Cruz tells that the Bororo shaman (bari) 
offers food to the evil spirits (maeréboe) on behalf of the spirit’s son, if the food was 
brought by a member of the Tugare moiety; and on behalf of the spirit’s son-in-law 
(or grandson, since the kinship term awaguédu (Colbacchini waguedo) means both), 
if the food was brought by a member of the Cera moiety. He points out, however, 
that “the Cerae are treated as sons by the bari and the Tugaregue as son-in-law” 
(n. 1, p. 154). Thus the bari stands in the relation opposite to the members of both 
moieties to that of the maeréboe. Senhor Cruz does not comment on this fact, which can 
be only explained if the bari himself stands to the maeréboe in the relation of son to 
father. This interpretation is confirmed by Colbacchini who, in his own description of 
the food ritual, says that the bari calls the bope (the alternate name of the maeréboe) 
i oga, “‘my father.’ In both cases then, the bari would belong to the Tugare moiety. 

Now this is explicitly denied by Colbacchini who says in another chapter: “A bari 
exeraeddo, when addressing the Sun, who is exeraedo, will say i eddoga, ‘my grand- 
father,’ while a tugaregueddo will say i ogwa, ‘my father’.’’? He adds elsewhere: “Any 
man ... may become a bari.’ On the other hand, the equivalence of the sun and of 
the maeréboe, i.e., the souls of the dead baire, seems a well established fact: “they are 


1'V. Frit and P. Radin, Contributions to the Study of the Bororo Indians (Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, vol. 36, 1906). 

P. A. Colbacchini e P. C. Albisetti, Os Boréros Orientais (Sado Paulo 1942). 

? Colbacchini, loc. cit., p. 126. 
3 Loc. cit., p. 43. * Loc. cit., p. 111. 
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the baire themselves (or else maeréboe) who, carrying an incandescent piece of metal 
on their head (aro-meriurugo) use it to heat men by looking down to the earth.’® Thus 
we have several corroborating evidences: the sun is Cera, the maeréboe is Cera, the bari 
calls the maeréboe “father,” and the maeréboe and the bari stand accordingly in the 
opposite relationships of “father” and “grand-father” (or “father-in-law”) towards 
the members of one and the other moieties respectively. Against these evidences there 
is the only discordant statement of Colbacchini that a bari may be either Cera or 
Tugare. If the latter is true, the whole picture becomes unintelligible (at least on the 
basis of the available information): for the bope, i.e., the souls of the dead baire 
collectively designated as maeréboe, should belong to the two moieties, and then what 
of the sun and of the moon who, as we know, are the maeréboe themselves, while un- 
doubtedly belonging to the Cera moiety?* If on the contrary, the baire were always 
tugaregue the whole system of appellations would become much clearer. 

The interesting article of Senhor Cruz calls for another comment. From what we 
know of the moiety system of the Bororo it is clear that the moieties are bound to 
exchange reciprocal services in feasts, funerals, initiation rituals, etc. But at the same 
time, as it occurs in Assam’ and elsewhere, there is a definite relation of subordination 
between the moieties: the Cerae, to whom the two chiefs of the Bororo village always 
belong, and who possess the best ornaments, are “superior” to the Tugaregue. Col 
bacchini’s informant emphatically denied that the usual meaning of those words: 
“strong,” and “weak,” could be attached to the names of the moieties.* On the con- 
trary, the Bororo of the Rio Vermelho were positive of the fact that Cera meant “weak” 
when I visited them in 1936.° This fits well with the “unequal” names of the moieties 
among other South American tribes: “Younger” and “Elder” among the Tupi- 
Kawahib, ‘“‘Good” and “Bad” among the Tereno, etc. . .. Among the Bororo, how- 
ever, an apparent contradiction results from the fact that the “Superior” moiety would 
be at the same time the “Weak,” and the “Inferior” the “Strong.”’ This can perhaps 
be explained through the use of the kinship terms reported by Cruz and by Colbacchini: 
if an exogamous moiety claims as its own the cultural heroes and the supernatural 
beings of the tribe, and thus conquers a political and cultural supremacy over the 
other moiety, it results immediately, in a matrilineal system where patrilineal filiation 
follows the pattern of alternate generations, that the members of this moiety will 
become removed from their male ancestors one degree farther than the members of 
the opposite moiety. If the Sun and the Moon, and the heroes Bakororo and Iiubore, 
belong to the Cera moiety, they can only be the “grandfathers” of the Cerae men, 
while becoming the “fathers” of the dethroned Tugaregue. These, in turn, become the 
“elders” of the ruling Cerae. A perhaps one-sided analysis of the dual organization 
has too often put the emphasis on the principle of reciprocity as its main cause and 
result. It is well to remember that the moiety system can express, not only mecha- 
nisms of reciprocity but also relations of subordination. But, even in these relations 


5 Loc. cit., p. 97. ® Loc. cit., pp. 196-197. 

7 J. K. Bose, Social Organization of the Aimol Kukis, and Dual Organization in Assam (Journal 
of the Department of Letters, University of Calcutta, vol. 25, 1934). 

8 Colbacchini, loc. cit., p. 30. 

® C. Lévi-Strauss, Contribution a l'étude de organisation sociale des Indiens Bororo (Journal 
de la Societe des Americanistes de Paris, 2, 1936). 
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of subordination, the principle of reciprocity is at work; for the subordination itself is 
reciprocal: the priority which is gained by one moiety on one level is lost to the op- 
posite moiety on the other. Political primacy has to be paid at the price of a subordi- 
nate place in the system of generations. 

It is possible that the system of multiple pairs of moieties, cross-cutting one another, 
typical of the dual organization in South America (and not at all comparable to the 
Australian systems, since in the first ones never more than one pair of moieties act as 
marriage classes) should be explained as an attempt to surmount the contradiction 
resulting from these opposite consequences. There are numerous indications that the 
present relations between the Cera and Tugare moieties of the Bororo are not very 
ancient.!® Whatever it may be, it is not this system, but the secondary pattern of the 
“Upstream” and “Downstream’’ moieties of the Sao Lourencgo," probably correspond- 
ing to something similar on the Rio das Garcas,™ which seems to have the more 
numerous equivalents inside and outside the cultural area: I mean the many “Upper” — 
and—‘Lower”’ systems connected with East and West, which, among the Bororo, cor- 
respond the more closely to the metaphysical ideas, and of which new evidences have 
just been brought to light by Lowie. Therein should be sought the core of dual 
organization in South America. 


CLAUDE LEv1-STRAUSS 
New ScHOOL FoR SocraAL RESEARCH 


TWO GAMES FROM AFRICA 


For the past three years I have been collecting material for a comparative study 
of the guessing-game ““How Many Horns Has the Buck?,” which is the “Bucca Bucca” 
mentioned by Petronius.' During this period I have carried on an extensive correspond- 
ence with folklorists, archivists, collectors, and other interested persons in all the 
European countries with the exception of Rumania and Lithuania, with folklorists 
and other scholars in Japan and China, in Australia and New Zealand, in South and 
Central America, and with missionaries in all parts of Africa. As was to be expected, 
many of these correspondents were unable to find any versions of “How Many Horns?” 
still current in their respective countries, and frequently they tried to make amends 
by sending me texts and descriptions of other games, sometimes analogues and some- 
times games of an entirely different type. Two of these I present here. 

Both of these games were contributed by Rev. Lyndon Harries, of the Universities’ 
Mission to Central Africa, Newala, Lindi, T. T. The first is a game played by Makua 
children, who call it Kikote nno, kilye nno (“Let me refuse here—let me eat here’’). 


10 Colbacchini, loc. cit., pp. 30, 136. 

1 C, Lévi-Strauss, loc. cit. 

12 Colbacchini, loc. cit., pp. 31, 35, 95. 

13 R. H. Lowie, A Note on the Social Life of the Northern Kayapé (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 
4, vol. 45, 1943). 

1 [ have already published two short papers on the subject: A Roman Game and Its Survival 
on Four Continents (Classical Philology, XX XVIII, 2), 134-137; and The ‘Kitte ande bdl Game of 
India (Southern Folklore Quarterly, VII, 3), 149-152. A third and longer article (40 pp.) will appear 
in the next number of Bealoideas, journal of the Irish Folklore Commission. 
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First, a child draws with his thumb in the dust a diagram similar to that below. He 
begins in the middle and works his thumb in a circular movement until he reaches 
the point marked Umake, which means “the Coast.” The center starting-point repre- 
sents his home. Two counters of different colors are placed in the center, one for each 
child. These may be seeds or pebbles. Another counter is chosen for placing in the 


Umake 


hands. The dots represent halting-places on the way to the “Coast.” One child will 
claim, say, the red seed, another the yellow. The first child will play with the third 
counter, placing it in one hand secretly so as to confuse the other child. Then he will 
place both fists in the lap or against the hand of a third child, not necessarily the same 
one each time. The second player will try to guess in which fist the counter is hidden, 
saying “‘Kikole nno”’ as he taps one fist and “Kilye nno” as he taps the other. If he 
is right, he can move his yellow counter on to a halting-place. If he is wrong, he stays 
put, or, if he has started his journey, called nikwaha, he will be put back one place, 
and the other player moves on one place. Whoever arrives first says, ““U make kilopia”’ 
or “Umbwani kilopia,” meaning “I have reached the Coast.’” 

In a Yao game played also by the Makonde the children stand in a circle, each 
rubbing the palms of his hands together and singing ““Kaukwalule kwalule” (“Let him 
be covered, covered”). Then at the climax of this chant, one of them will clap his 
hands, not, however, until the chant has changed to “Kajave, kajave, kajave” (“‘Clap, 
clap, clap your hands’’). The player who clapped his hands will be seized by the other 
children nearest him and taken into the center of the ring, where he will kneel. One 
child will stand behind him as he kneels, and will cover his eyes with his hands. Then 
the players chant “Vanyamputile? Vanyamputile?” (“Who was it hit you? Who-was 
it hit you?’’”). One of them then comes into the center and hits the kneeling child a 
tap on the head. When the player who is kneeling begins to point with his hand, there 
is an expectant silence. Finally he indicates someone and says, “‘Anono ambutile” 
(“So-and-so it was who hit me’’). If he is right, the child indicated is seized and placed 
in the middle and the performance is repeated. If the guesser is wrong, the children 
shout “Mkosele. Tampute soni!’’ (“You are wrong. Let’s hit him again!”). 

G. BREWSTER 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


ANIMAL TRAPS AND SNARES USED BY THE MAYA 
INDIANS OF YUCATAN, MEXICO 


While studying the growth of Maya Indian children during the past decade, I was 
able to learn many isolated facts which are interesting chiefly to ethnologists. Many 
of these facts do not appear in my recently published monograph on the Maya Indians. 


2 In the Yao form of the game two parallel lines are used instead of the spiral figure. 
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One of them pertains to the animal traps and snares used by these Indians. Diagrams 
of these traps and deadfalls are shown on the accompanying plate. A descriptive legend 
of each trap is also appended. In Plate 1 and the accompanying legend, eight of the 
most commonly used traps are described. 

For more of such common knowledge of nature as practiced and experienced by 
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1 
Bird trap (chiefly for small song birds) 
1. Lasso 2. Supporting stick cut in the middle and loosely fitted 
3. Piece of wood serving as weight 


Bird trap (for large birds such as turkeys, chachalaccas, etc.) 

1. Flexible rod or sapling 2. String long enough to tie sapling and to form a lasso 

3. Short rod to which string is tied 4. Arch made of strong flexible stick 

5. Short stick with incision to support (3) 

6. Rod to brace stick (5) which, in turn, supports (3) 

Bait of grain is placed inside the lasso. When stick (3) is disturbed the lasso entangles the bird 
and throws it into the air, where it hangs until removed. 


> Trap for “Bush Dog” (Raccoon) and other small mammals 


1. and 2. Sticks places firmly in the ground, one yard apart 

3. Rod held by small incision in (2) 4. Rope tied to (3) and forming lasso 

5. Flexible rod 6. Rod holding (3) in place and stuck into small incision in (1) 

The principle of this trap is similar to that of trap b. A ditch must be dug in the animal’s 
habitual path (see arrow A). The ditch is finally concealed with branches and grass. Bait is 
placed inside lasso. 


Deadfall for rats and mice 

1., 2., and 3. Supporting sticks 4. A heavy, flat rock 

5. Rope 6., 7., and 8. Sticks arranged in balance, so as to be easily released. 
9. Bait 

The heavy rock falls on animal when bait is disturbed. 


» Trap for Tepeizcuinte (rodent: Mus Paca) 


1. Flexible rod or sapling 2. Rope protected by a bark sheath 

3., and 4, Sticks driven into the ground to support 

5. and 6. Sticks arranged in balance and easily tripped 

The principle of this trap is similar to traps b and c, but balance sticks are differently arranged. 
Rock trap for rodents, especially Tepeizcuinte (Mus Paca) 

i. Rod placed over two forked sticks 

2. Two forked sticks supporting (1) 

3. Stick, with heavy stone (6) tied to one end and rope (4) to the other 

4. Rope tied to sticks (3) and (5) 

5. Short stick holding rope and inserted between rough stones 

6. Heavy stone which drops down to close entrance (see arrow) 

7. Stone which closes the opening after the trap is set 

If the short stick (5) is disturbed, the rock (6) closes the entrance and the animal is caught alive. 


Mole trap (placed under ground in the animal’s path) 

1. String holding flexible rod (3) 

2. Bark ring or tube placed in the animal’s runway 3. Flexible rod 
4. Supporting sticks to hold bark ring in place 

5. Noose, which holds the trapped animal after it bites the rope (1) 
6. Hooked stick driven into the ground to support rope (1) 


Iguana (lizard) trap . 


The noose is placed in front of the iguana’s den, and as it leaves, the noose tightens about its 
neck. 
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the illiterate Indians of Yucatan, I refer the reader to an article I have published in 
Nature Magazine called, What nature means to one Maya Indian (vol. 34, no. 8, October, 
1941). 
Morris STEGGERDA 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON 


NOTE ON THE POPOLUCA 


In his article on The Geographical, Linguistic, and Cultural Position of the Popoluca 
of Vera Cruz (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 45, No. 4, 1943, pp. 531-546), Dr. 
George M. Foster makes the statement that “in the Tozzer anniversary volume Mason 
completely ignores them.” This refers to my article on The Native Languages of Middle 
America in The Maya and Their Neighbors, 1940, pp. 52-87. The Popoluca, however, 
are by no means ignored therein. They are not mentioned in the short text on the 
Mizocuavean “stock” on p. 72, since available space did not permit of comments on 
every Middle American language, but they are given (as Popoloca) in the table of the 
stock with its component members on p. 84. This should be changed slightly in view 
of Dr. Foster’s researches on this heretofore little-known group. Popoluca is the proper 
name. It was considered a language with three dialects. Foster’s researches indicate 
that it comprises a sub-family composed of four mutually unintelligible languages, 
two leaning more towards the Zoque, two towards the Mixe. The published tabulation, 
therefore, requires considerable revision. 

In my article I stated that “there could hardly be a more inauspicious time than 
the present for an attempt at a classification of Middle American languages with any 
claim to finality,” on account of the quantity of research now being done upon Mexican 
languages. After only three years a revised edition of this article would require re- 
vision of statements, opinions and sub-classifications of Tlapanec, Waicuri, Tarascan, 
Otomanguean, Mixtecan, Varohio, Mixe, Zoque, Huave, Popoluca, Maya, Totonac, 
Tepehua, Cuitlatec, the Chibchan languages, and probably some others. 

J. ALDEN Mason 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


DISTRICT OFFICER IN CAMEROONS ANSWERS AKO ADJEI 


Mr. Ako Adjei’s article on the mortuary usages of the Ga people of the Gold 
Coast which appeared in Vol. 45, No. 1, of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST makes 
a number of statements which I believe to be incorrect. 

I have not worked amongst the Ga but I am well acquainted with the Igbo and 
the Ibibio and their funerary customs. 

P. 84. It is very doubtful whether the Ibibio are part of the “beleaguered nations 
who took part in the westward movement.” So far as root forms of words go, the 
Ibibio language is more closely allied to the Shilluk of the Anglo Egyptian Sudan than 
to their neighbours, the Igbo.! 

P. 85. Hades, being the name of a Greek God who presided over the lower world 
which is properly called the “House of Hades,’* is unsuitable as a translation for 


1M. D. W. Jeffreys, Old Calabar and Notes on the Ibibio Language (Calabar, 1935), p. 80. 
2H. J. Rose, A Hand Book of Greek Mythology (London, 1933), p. 78. 
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gbohitadsen. What is wrong with, “The Land of the Dead,” as a translation for this 
Ga word? The Ibibio and Igbo equivalents are, Obio Ekpo, i.e., “place of the dead, 
or city of the dead,” and Ebe Mma, respectively. 

P. 86. Evil spirits in general. If Mr. Ako Adjei holds that the wandering evil spirit 
of, e.g., an Ashanti man will molest a living Ga then Mr. Ako Adjei holds a unique 
position. The customary belief is that spirits of one tribe pay no attention to the 
living of another because, a) they do not know them; b) because the living of one tribe 
owe no obligations to the dead of another. 

P. 88. The old custom was that any widow who refused to hold the feet of the 
deceased was charged with witchcraft and given the ordeal, or test by sass-wood; 
if beating occurs it is modern. It is not mentioned by Dr. Field in either of her books 
on the Ga; though beating for other offences is recorded. 

P. 90. Death gifts. “The sum of money .. . by customary law .. . should not be 
less than four shillings etc.”” What was the customary law before shillings were known? 
It can hardly be said that the use of English money, minted in England, for English 
use, is part of the customs of the Ga. 

Mr. Ako Adjei’s statement of the funerary dues payable should be compared with 
those recorded by Dr. Field. “When either of a wife’s husband’s parents die, she con- 
tributes two guineas ‘because they have become her parents’.’”* 

P. 91. Reincarnation. “When a man dies, he just passes from one transitional 
medium into another . . . from the spiritual world the individual is born again into 
this physical world of the living, and he starts to enjoy material life once more.” 
Mr. Ako Adjei also says that (p. 87) “The Ga word for soul is susuma, which also 
means spirit or shadow.” 

He also refers to the close similarity between the Ga funerary customs and those 
of the Ibibio and the Igbo. Now these two Nigerian tribes have words for human 
shadows and these words are quite different from those used to denote the shade or 
shadow of a tree, house, etc. They also have a “land of the dead,” but the type of 
reincarnation mentioned by Mr. Ako Adjei is unknown among them. 

Mr. Ako Adjei makes no mention of the Kla. “According to Ga dogma, a human 
being is compounded of three entities: the suswma, the Kla, and the gbomotfo or body.’ 

At death the gbomot/fo is buried but, according to Mr. Adjei, the Susuma goes to 
“the land of the dead,” the gbohiiadsen and then is reborn. 

I query this statement because, in all tribes, that which goes to the land of the 
dead is the ghost, and ghosts are never reborn. 

“The Kla is that part of the individual which is passed on in re-incarnation,”® is 
what Dr. Field records and her statement agrees with what correspondingly happens 
among the Igbo and the Ibibio. I have not worked amongst the Ga but from work 
elsewhere I would say that if it is the Ga belief that the Susuma goes to gbohiiadsen, 
then Susuma is best translated by “ghost” and “ghosts” are never re-incarnated 
and so, on the Igbo and Ibibio analogies I would say that the Susuma is never reborn, 
the Kla, yes. 


3M. J. Field, Social Organisation of the Ga (London, 1940), p. 56. 
‘M. J. Field, Religion and Medicine of the Ga People (London, 1937), p. 92. 
Ibid, p. 94. 
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Connected with an Igbo person are a body, and its shadow, or chi, and after death 
his mmo or ghost. At death the body goes into the ground, the chi returns to the sun 
and may be reborn again; the mmo or ghost after the funeral rites, the induction to 
Ebe Mmo, “the land of the dead,” proceeds to the Ebe Mmo but is never reborn. 

Connected with the Ibibio person are a body, and its shadow, Ukpong, and after 
death his Ekpo, or ghost. At death the body goes into the ground, the ukpong returns 
to the sun and may be reborn again; the ekpo after the funeral rites, the induction to 
“Obio Ekpo,” “the town of the dead,” proceeds thither but is never reborn. 

I suspect the same belief obtains among the Ga. 

M. D. W. JEFFREYS 
Senior District Officer 
BAMENDA, British CAMEROONS 
West AFRICA 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AFRO-AMERICAN STUDIES ESTABLISHED 
IN MEXICO 


In accordance with the unanimous desire expressed in the sessions of the First Demographic 
Inter-American Congress for furthering scientific studies of the Negro populations of America, a 
group of delegates together with other investigators constituted on October 20, in the city of 
Mexico, the International Institute of Afro-American Studies (Instituto Internacional de Estudios 
Afroamericanos). 

The Institute has as its final object the study of the Negro populations of America in their 
biological and cultural aspects, and in their influences on the American peoples. 

Among the functions of the Institute are included: collecting, organizing, and distributing to 
the governments, to private institutions, and to interested individuals information on scientific 
investigations, judicial studies, work done by societies, and other materials which could be utilized 
for the study of the Negro populations of the Americas. 

Furthermore, the Institute will organize investigations, conferences, exhibitions, courses of 
study, and other means of dissemination; will edit periodical and occasional publications, and will 
cooperate as consulting office to governments and individuals seeking its advice. 

Similarly to the International African Institute of London, this Afro-American organization 
could have nominal membership of individuals and collective membership such as that of official 
and private institutions which might affiliate themselves. 

Its administration will be in charge of a directive council representing all the countries and 
the private and official institutions adhering to it. This council has not been definitely constituted 
as yet. There will also be an executive committee which will be in charge of the effective direction 
and functioning of the Institute. 

The executive committee of the Institute is composed of the following persons: Dr. Fernando 
Ortiz, Director; Dr. Gonzalo Aguirre Beltran, Vice-Director; Dr. Jacques Roumain, Secretary; 
Dr. Daniel F. Rubin de la Borbolla, Treasurer; Dr. Jorge A. Vivé, Head of Publications; as well 
as the following advisors: Prof. Carlos Basauri, Dr. Alfonso Caso, Prof. Miguel Covarrubias, 
Dr. Melville Herskovits, Dr. Allen Locke, Dr. Renato F. S. de Mendoza, Dr. Arthur Ramos and 
Dr. Julio Le Riverand. 

In the first session of the Executive Committee, which took place on October 27, resolutions 
were adopted relating to the collection of quotas, and the functioning of the Institute with the 
purpose of an early appearance of its publicity periodical). 


QUARTERLY BULLETIN OF CHINESE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The Quarterly Bulletin, published in Peiping from 1934 to 1937, was temporarily suspended 
after the fall of Peiping. In March, 1940, in response to a wide demand, a new series was issued at 
Kunming. The outbreak of the Pacific War prevented the last issue (new series, Vol. II, Nos. 3-4) 
printed in December, 1941, in Shanghai from reaching interior China. Feeling, however, that a 
bulletin of Chinese bibliography in time of war is essential to both Chinese and Western readers, 
the Bulletin is going to press again in spite of the many almost insurmountable difficulties. 

The Bulletin will publish both a Chinese and an English edition, not necessarily identical in 
content. A microfilm copy of the Chinese edition will be sent to the Library of Congress and to 
the British Museum, where it is to be made available to Western scholars. The English edition 
of the Bulletin is printed with funds jointly supplied by the Chinese-American Institute of Cul- 
tural Relations and the National Library of Peiping, Chunking. 

New Series, Vol. III, Nos. 1-2, is reprinted for distribution outside of China by the Commit- 
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tees on Far Eastern Studies of the American Council of Learned Societies and the Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation with China, 1219 Sixteenth Street, Washington 6, D. C. 


NEW AMERICAN INDIAN QUARTERLY 


The American Indian a new quarterly publication of 32 pages, Readers’ Digest size, has 
been established to supply the long-felt need for a periodical devoted to the interests of the 
Indians of North America. 

The Editor, Carl Carmer, states in his first editorial that “its primary purposes are to increase 
its readers’ knowledge of those Indians, to defend their rights from attack, and to increase the 
desire of American citizens to better their condition.” 

The first issue carries a lively report of the New York State Legislative Committee hearings 
on the controversy between the Seneca nation and the citizens of Salamanca over the readjust- 
ment of ground leases on land owned by the Indians; a sketch by Oliver Lakarge of the Brothers 
Big Elk, radio operators in the Air Transport Service, and a brilliant summary of the Pueblo Dam 
controversy with an original and sound solution of it, by Dr. Charles Russell, Educational curators 
of the American Museum of Natural History. The next issue schedules book reviews by Elizabeth 
Shipley Sergeant and an article on Indian Art of the Hemisphere by Rene D’Harnoncourt, who 
as Chairman of the Indian Arts and Crafts Board, put on the two exhibitions of Indian art at the 
San Francisco World’s Fair and the Museum of Modern Art in New York City which made his- 
tory in the display of this material. 

Subscription is $2.00 per year and may be obtained from the publisher, American Association 
on Indian Affairs, Inc., 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


us 
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